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The Allocution of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


————>—__—_. 


ON the roth of October, Archbishop Temple began the Primary 
Visitation of the See of Canterbury. He was received at the 
west door of the nave by the whole Cathedral body, and 
conducted to his throne, the throne of Augustine, where he 
received the obeisance of all present. He celebrated the Holy 
Communion, and then, surrounded by the clergy of his 
Cathedral and diocese, he delivered an Allocution in the south 
transept. He announced his intention of saying something in 
his Charge, at various times and places, in view of partially 
removing the angry disputes that are now going on in the 
Church. He proceeded to deliver the first portion of his Charge, 
taking for his subject the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 
Nothing could have exceeded the solemnity of this pronounce- 
ment. Lay officials were present, but they had to listen in silence 
while the Primate spoke. It was an utterance er cathedra, so 
far as the present possessor of Augustine’s Chair is capable 
of such a pontifical act. Archbishop Temple would be the 
last man to claim to speak er cathedra, as the Pope speaks. 
He would not wish to bind any man’s conscience by the sheer 
weight of his primatial teaching. But as a Father of the 
Church is a witness to the doctrine of the Church, even though, 
like St. Jerome and St. Bernard, he be not a Bishop at all, so is 
Archbishop Temple a witness to the doctrine of the Church of 
England. He has been a Bishop for nearly thirty years, of 
Exeter, London, and Canterbury. He speaks not without con- 
sultation with his brethren, like a prudent man as he is, 
speaking in a great crisis. Who does know the doctrine of 
the Church of England, if Archbishop Temple is ignorant of it ? 

Though the Charge is not addressed to Catholics, we must 
see in it an answer to the demand put forward by the Catholic 
Bishops in their Vindzcation,' for a definite statement of Anglican 


1A Vindication of the Bull “ Apostolice Cura,” p. 81. 
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teaching upon the Holy Eucharist. Archbishop Temple’s 
answer is not only most solemn, it is also most definite in this 
sense, that no greater definiteness could possibly be expected 
from such a quarter. We accept it thankfully, and study it 
with interest. The Primate specifies four doctrines regarding 
the Holy Eucharist, which for clearness sake we will name, 
according as they really are: A. Zuinglian; B. Calvinist ; 
C. Lutheran; D. Catholic.1 The Church of England, he says, 
condemns A., and she condemns D.; she allows both B. and C., 
and her mind is undecided between the two. We had best let 
His Grace speak for himself.? 

A. Zuinglian. 














There are those who hold that no special gift is bestowed by this 
Sacrament; but that the value of it mainly, if not entirely, resides in 
the effect produced on the soul of the receiver by the commemoration 



















of . . . our Lord’s sacrifice of Himself on the Cross. . . . Nothing 
more is given. ... It (the memory of the Cross) softens, purifies, 
elevates, kindles. . . . But there is no special gift, no supernatural 


interposition, any more than in prayer. 


As we understand this view, the taking part in the Com- 
munion Service has the effect of hearing a sermon on the 
Passion, or witnessing a Passion Play. The Church of England, 
we are told, holds this view for insufficient : it teaches something 
more than this. May we hope that the Dean of Canterbury, 
as he stood by his Archbishop, was satisfied to think so? 


B. Calvinist. 
There are . . . those who believe that this Sacrament conveys to 
the receiver a special mysterious gift; uniting us to Christ in a special 4 


manner and degree; giving new power, new cleansing, new life, and 
even new insight into spiritual things; leavening the whole being with 
a heavenly infection. ‘This gift is something far beyond the natural 
working of our own minds. . . . Between these two opinions [A. and B.] 
there can be no doubt at all that the Church holds the latter... . 
The language used in the Catechism, in the Communion Office, and in 
the Articles, would be impossible, if it were believed that no gift at all 
was given. . . . It (the gift) is bestowed on the individual communicant 
when he receives the consecrated elements. . . . But when does the 
congregation in which the Holy Eucharist is celebrated receive it (the 
gift), not as individuals, but as a congregation? ... This is the 





1 See Harold Browne On the XX XIX. Articles, pp. 702, 703. 
2 As reported in Zhe Times, October 11, 1898. 
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dispute which is commonly called the dispute concerning the real 
presence.! Hooker . . . maintains that the real presence should not 
be looked for in the consecrated elements, but in the receivers. .. . 
The Church certainly teaches Hooker’s doctrine.? . . . The view that 
the real presence is bestowed in the reception and not before, (that) the 
effect of the prayer of consecration is to attach to the elements not a 


presence but a promise, . . . and the Lord’s promise is that when the 
communicant partakes of this bread, so blessed, he shall be a partaker 
in the Lord’s body... this explanation entirely satisfies all the 


language of the Articles in the Prayer Book. 


Before going further, we should wish to specify one point 
on which the Catholic Church is in thorough accord with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It is on the spiritual union 
between Christ and every spiritually living member of His 
Church, the grand doctrine of St. Paul,? the doctrine of sancti- 
fying grace, or of the state of grace. The end and aim of all 
the Sacraments, the Holy Eucharist included, is to produce 
or increase in men this gift of sanctifying grace. And as the 
Archbishop points out excellently well, this gift is not so 
annexed to the Sacraments as that it cannot possibly be had 
without them: “for though the gift be promised with the 
Sacrament, it is no departure from that promise if it shall 
please God to dispense with His own ordinance and give the 
same gift in other ways.” Thus, the Catholic Church tells us, 
a man who can get no one to baptize him, can receive this 
“gift,” namely, sanctifying grace, and the union with Christ 
which such grace imports, by what is called the daptism of 
desire. And by desire of the Holy Eucharist he may make 
what we know as a sfiritual communion, and thereby increase 
the “gift” of sanctifying grace within him. The spiritual 
presence of Christ in my soul by sanctifying grace is more 
important and valuable to me than His real presence in the 
Holy Eucharist. My salvation is conditioned on the former, 
not on the latter. The latter is to me only a means to the 
former, which is the end. So far the accord. 


1 His Grace glides from ‘‘ gift ” to ** presence.” 

* 7.e. the positive side of it, that ‘*the real presence should be looked for in the 
receivers,’ but not the negative side of it, that it should not be looked for also ‘in 
the consecrated elements:” for that, as his Grace goes on to show, the Church of 
England has left an open question. 

* Romans vi. 3; Ephes. ii. 5,6; v. 30; Coloss. ii. 1o—12; Galat. ii, 20; iii 27; 
I Cor. vi. 15—20. 
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This view B. then, which is at once the minimum of positive 
doctrine about the Blessed Eucharist which the Church of 
England will allow, and the maximum on which she will insist, 
has it that the consecrated elements are instruments productive 
of the presence of Christ by sanctifying grace in the soul of the 
recipient. They are like the water that is blessed in the Catholic 
Church on Holy Saturday for Baptism, or the chrism and oil 
that are hallowed on Maundy Thursday for Confirmation and 
Extreme Unction. Christ is not present in water or oil, but the 
consecration of them by the lawful minister of Christ is equiva- 
lent to a promise on His part, that He will make Himself 
present in the soul of the recipient, when the water is poured, 
when the oil or chrism is laid on, or when the bread and wine 
is eaten.1 And there is this advantage in the bread and wine, 
that they work their effect upon the soul of the recipient 
independently of any set form of words addressed to him at 
the moment of reception. It is otherwise with the baptismal 
water, the chrism, and the holy oil. 

The Primate, we fear, would not endorse the phrase er opere 
operato, seeing that it was condemned in the Articles of 1553, in 
the 26th of which we read: 


Thei (the sacraments) have an wholesome effecte, and operacione, 
and yet not that of the woorke wrought, as some men speake, whiche 
worde, as it is straunge, and unknowen to holie Scripture, so it 
engendreth no godlie, but a verie supersticious sense. 


Still all this was cancelled in the later Articles of 1571, and 
deservedly so. For unless sacramental working er opere operato 
be allowed and virtually acknowledged, whether the terminology 
be taken or not, this view B., on which the Primate takes his 
stand, is indistinguishable from the Zuinglian view A., which he 
says the Church of England condemns. The phrase ex opere 
operato means this, that over and above the good dispositions of 
the recipient, which are not to be dispensed with, the Sacrament 
of its own power works directly, and effects or increases the 
presence of Christ by grace in the soul, as the sunshine of its 
own heat makes a man warmer who was warm already. In the 
Zuinglian view, on the other hand, the celebration of the Holy 


1 **No more truly is He corporally or really present in the due ministration of the 
Lord’s Supper, than He is in the due ministration of baptism ; that is to say, in both 
spiritually by grace.” (Cranmer, Ox the Lord’s Supper, quoted in Vindication, p. 69.) 
It follows that He is present only to the just, not to sinners. (/é/d. pp. 59, 60.) 
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Eucharist merely suggests good thoughts, as we have said a 
Passion Play might do, but it does not add sanctifying grace, it 
docs not unite the member to the Head, which is Christ. 

We have no criticism here to offer of this Calvinist doctrine 
B. It is a conceivable hypothesis. Christ might have instituted 
the Holy Eucharist to be as the water in Baptism and the 
chrism in Confirmation, no more than that. The question is 
whether the words of Scripture and the tradition of the Church 
do not point to the Holy Eucharist as being something more. 
The Church of England allows us to think that it is something 
more. She allows us to go as far as Luther went, but we must 
stop short of Rome. 

Hereupon his Grace proposes the Lutheran view C. 


The Church nowhere forbids the further doctrine that there is a 
real presence in some way attached to the elements at the time of 
consecration. ‘This was the question raised by the case of Mr. Bennett 
of Frome. He had asserted “the real and actual presence of our 
Lord under the form of bread and wine upon the altars of our 
churches.” He had said of himself, “Who myself adore, and teach 
the people to adore, Christ present in the Sacrament under the form of 
bread and wine, believing that under the veil is the sacred body and 
blood of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” This doctrine, so 
expressed, the Privy Council refused to condemn. ‘Though it be not 
explicitly taught in our formularies, there is nothing in those formularies 
which explicitly forbids a man to hold it or teach it. It is not possible 
really to distinguish between this doctrine and the Lutheran doctrine 
commonly called consubstantiation, and it is important that it be 
clearly understood that it is not unlawful to hold it and to teach it 
within the Church of England. Up to this point the Church of 
England leaves the question open. ... The Church of England 
permits, it cannot be said that it in any way teaches, this. It permits 
the teaching of what we cannot distinguish from the Lutheran doctrine, 
but there it stops, and no man is allowed to teach anything that goes 
beyond that. 


Admirable and delightful outspokenness! exactly that plain 
teaching which for months we have been demanding of 
Canterbury, fearing we should never receive it thence. The 
language is as dogmatic as the language of a papal bull, 
with this difference, that Rome says, “No one is allowed to 
affirm less ;” Canterbury, “ No one is allowed to affirm more ;” 
Rome affirms dogmatically, Canterbury dogmatically denies. 
Therefore, according to the Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking 
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as publicly and solemnly as an Archbishop can speak in his 
own cathedral, the Church of England does not teach the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Eucharistic elements, she only allows 
(under hesitation) individual clergymen to teach it on their 
own responsibility. The adorer of the Holy Eucharist on an 
Anglican altar cannot justify his act by saying, “The Church 
tells me Christ is here, really and corporeally, as He was on 
Calvary.” His Church does not know whether Christ be there 
or not. She bids him find out for himself. He may say, “The 
Vicar, Father X. Y., tells me Christ is here.” Yes, but the 
Rev. Y. Z., Rector of the adjoining parish, tells you that He 
is not. Meanwhile the Church does not know what is on her 
own altars. The Archbishop accordingly, in the continuation 
of his Charge, on the question whether it is lawful to adore 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist, very canonically rules that if 
you believe Christ to be there present, you may adore Him 
privately, but no public signs of adoration, such as genuflection, 
prostration, or the like, can be allowed. Such public acts 
would be official acts of the Church: now the Church of 
England is officially ignorant whether Christ be there or no. 
She is only sure that the bread and wine are there. If the 
very Body and Blood of the Son of God be really upon her 
altars, it is without her official cognisance, and the Presence 
must pass without her official recognition. We are reminded 
of Cardinal Newman’s application of the line of Terence, Cuz 
custodt commisi filium meum! And the Primate’s words, 
spoken the day following on another subject, have their appli- 
cation here, warning us “not to adapt our spiritual life to 
visions however beautiful, or to set our human imaginations by 
the side of the revelation of Christ.” 

There remains D., the Roman doctrine of transubstantiation, 
laid down by the Council of Trent. It is a consoling mark 
of the progress that we are making towards understanding 
one another, that Archbishop Temple states accurately the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and of the remaining of the 
accidents without a substance. He adds: 


There is not a word in the New Testament which can be wrested 
into a support of the doctrine of the conversion of the bread into the 
body of the Lord, or the wine into His blood. . . . The Church of 
England has condemned this teaching as unscriptural. 


1 See The Zimes for 12th October. 
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So she has in Article xxviii, from which his Grace quotes. 
We need only say here that consubstantiation, which the 
Church of England tolerates, is an interpretation much less in 
accordance with the words of institution as they stand in Holy 
Writ, besides being more beset with philosophical difficulties. 
The words of institution are not, Herein, or herewith, is my body. 
We might indeed say, handing a cup, or a sealed envelope, 7/is zs 
wine, This is a letter; because a cup, or an envelope, is a natural 
receptacle of such contents. But bread is no natural receptacle 
of a human body. 

One word more. I find in Wilkins, Comcé/za, iii. 157, for the 
year 1382, a letter beginning: 


We, William, by divine permission Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of all England, Legate of the Apostolic See, have gathered 
together sundry of Our venerable brethren, Our suffragans, and others, 
Doctors of canon and civil law, . . . and having proposed to them 
certain conclusions, We have charged them on their duty to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to tell us their mind on the said conclusions, all and 
each. 


This was done on the 17th May. Four days were allowed for 
deliberation, and on the 21st May the same assembly met again, 
and found these conclusions to be, ten of them, Aeretica/, and 
fourteen crvroneous. The document continues : 


List of conclusions heretical and contrary to the ruling of the 
Church. 1. That the substance of material bread and wine remains 
after consecration in the Sacrament of the Altar. 2. That the accidents 
do not remain without a subject after consecration in the same 
Sacrament. 


The document is signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of Winchester, Durham, Exeter, Hereford, Salisbury, 
Rochester, and Bethlehem (afterwards Llandaff), by the Dean 
of St. Paul's, the Archdeacon of London, and thirty-five doctors 
and bachelors of canon law and theology. 

I would ask the reader to look away from cathedral 
towers and episcopal thrones, from manse and glebe-land, to 
the essentials of a Church, the doctrine which she is com- 
missioned to teach, and the sacraments put into her hands to 
administer. We find in the ages of time this variation from 
Archbishop Courtney to Archbishop Temple. 
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ARCHBISHOP COURTNEY. 1382. 


CONSUBSTANTIATION ........ condemned as heresy. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION ....... taught as of faith. 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 1898. 


GONSUBSTANTIATION .....6.. tolerable doctrine. 
DENIAL OF ANY REAL PRESENCE 

IN’ THE ELEMENTS ......., also tolerable doctrine. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION ....... condemned as unscriptural. 


Reading over again the last utterance from Canterbury, “ Zhe 
Church of England has condemned this teaching as unscriptural,” 
we ask ourselves two questions : 

1. Which teaching ? 
2. Which Church of England ? 
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A Catholic Tribute to Siv Walter Scott. 


-_—~>— 


I, 


The hardening of the heart that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth, 


has in these days taken the form of despising Sir Walter Scott, 
among a foolish few, some of whom, carried away by the taste 
for subtlety, engendered by much study of the psychological 
novel, resent a plain story and intelligible language in the spirit 
of the East Anglian rustic criticizing the sermon of a Bishop: 
“Call ’im a fine preacher? Why, I understood every blessed 
word he said !” 

Others, to their sorrow, have learned the profitless lesson 
that the knack of belittling genius is easily acquired, and may 
be made to seem very clever. 

Still there is no reason to fear that the sound sense of 
mankind in general will ever be ashamed of Jarmzon or 
Lvanhoe, or cease to admire Quentin Durward or Old Mortality. 

Ivanhoe, indeed—whatever faults it may have, and great 
stress is laid on them now-a-days—has a singular charm of 
its own. It links our flagging later life to the glad days of 
youth, when all good things lay in front of us, even as across 
the worn-out aridity of the “age of reason” it awoke an echo 
of the joyous voice of medieval England. 

As I turn the well-worn pages of the book I love so well, 
how vividly it recalls the bright June day of long ago, when 
that same volume whose dull grey covers gave no hint of the 
splendours within, was first put into a certain pair of eager 
little hands. Summer holidays usually began with a day of 
unbridled mischief; but for one happy child, pumps, and 
hatchets, and ill-gotten gains of fusees and percussion-caps, 
had lost their power to charm. Under the shade of a huge 
weeping ash, the pride of the garden, in the flesh procumbent 
over the witching volume, in spirit she wandered with Gurth 
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and Wamba in the forest, and stared agog at the dark-browed 
Templar and his Saracen following. Anon as Rowena she 
braided with gems her long fair tresses, then with equal satis- 
faction crowned her raven locks with Rebecca’s yellow turban, 
and entered the bonds of matrimony with Ivanhoe, King 
Richard, Robin Hood, and Maurice de Bracy, in each case 
living happily ever after. She shared unblushingly in the revels 
of the Clerk of Copmanhurst, and the nocturnal misdoings of 
Locksley and the Miller; and if she did not watch the fight 
round Torquilstone from behind the shield with Rebecca, it 
was only because, unsexing herself with an ease and prompti- 
tude worthy of the “new woman”—then happily unknown— 
she was fighting shoulder to shoulder with King Richard at 
the postern. The day and the book came to an end together. 
The lordly prodigality of youth had crowded into a few brief 
hours the ecstasy of which crabbed age would have counselled 
economy, knowing it can never be recaptured. Time may bring 
further pleasures and finer understandings ; but that delicious 
uncertainty whether Ivanhoe come alive out of Torquilstone, 
or how Rebecca is to be torn from the Templar’s clutches, can 
never be ours twice over. 

It is in truth a goodly company among whom we find our- 
selves, through whichever of at least twenty portals we may 
follow the Wizard’s beckoning wand. Cor cord? Joguitur. 
They are flesh and blood like ourselves ; we love or hate them, 
share their laughter, feast and fight with them. And their 
surroundings are worthy of them; no “mean streets,” no city 
slums, but the unspoiled country of God’s own making. 
Common writers describe their scenes with more or less skill, 
simply or affectedly, in conventional terms or wild flight of 
language, as their mood may be. Sir Walter simply leads the 
way, and we see for ourselves all that grows in the forest 
and the sunlight that streams down its broad glades; the 
grimly-fruited trees of Plessis-les-Tours, or the purple-glowing 
heather and grey distance of hills. A passionate lover of 
forest scenery, to me the woodland scenes of Jvanhoe 
have ever been a glad reality. The diverging ways at the 
sunken cross, the winding paths, where, a goodly pair, Valour 
and Folly rode together, and spied the caitiff knight’s armour 
gleaming through the thicket; and that broad oak beneath 
which the King of Sherwood entertained his royal brother of 
England: these all I see with the eyes of my heart, clear and 
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vivid as the Odenwald and many another good greenwood in 
which, alone but never lonely, I have wandered through long 
summer days. 

It is sometimes asserted, with a view to disparagement, that 
Sir Walter Scott has no “style.” It is so far true that his 
writings do not betray a studied refinement of language. He 
has no trick of speech, no exceptional felicity of phrase, or 
epigrammatic turn of wit ; nothing, in fine, to detach itself from 
the context and pass into proverbial use, or court the flattery 
of imitation. His writing is of the most impersonal kind; he 
neither subordinates his story to his manner of telling it, nor 
divides the interest of the reader by intrusion of the subjective 
element. Yet, so far from being a defect, it is precisely this 
atmospheric quality—if we may thus describe it—of his style 
that lends such force and vivacity to his narrative, as colours 
show brightest in clear, pure air. He tells his story after the 
manner of an eye-witness full to overflowing with the things 
which he has seen, who brings them home to the apprehension 
of his hearers by the very force of their impression cn his own 
mind. It is evident that a certain bold simplicity of language 
would in such case be the natural utterance, and equally evident 
that none but the finest art—so fine as to seem no art at all— 
can give the true ring of such utterance to the voice of fiction. 
Elaborate analysis of character, subtle application of language, 
and artificial enhancement of detail, however exquisite the art 
that applies them, can but weaken the force of the narrative, 
for lack of that passionate sincerity which compels _ belief 
because itself has seen. They may tickle the fancy, please the 
taste, or satisfy reason, but they leave the heart cold and the 
imagination untouched. There is more art of language, more 
manifestation of “style,” commonly so called, more evidence 
of finesse, cleverness, ingenuity, and a dozen other admirable 
qualities, in any half-page of Mr. Meredith than in all Sir 
Walter ever wrote, and the same may be said of other novelists 
of the day. But in the Trial Scene, in Waverley, a narrative of 
absolutely bald simplicity; in the description of the murder 
of the Bishop of Liége, in Quentin Durward ; in that inimitable 
passage in S¢. Ronan’s Well, where Meg Dods describes the 
growth of the fashionable watering-place out of a mineral spring 
and a fine lady’s whim ; or the equally superb history of Maitre 
Pierre’s hospitality to Quentin—we see in a flash the divine 
gift that can adorn itself with those dainty accessories to 
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literature, or at will discard their use, in either case remaining 
equally rich, supreme, and unapproachable. 

Sir Walter Scott’s genius is not less manifest in his portrayal 
of character than in the swift and certain veracity of the events 
which he relates. Among the purely fictitious persons of his 
novels, there are some of whom it is hard to realize that they 
never breathed mortal air. Among such we may name Dandie 
Dinmont, Monkbarns, the Thane of Rotherwood, Major Dugald 
Dalgetty, Baillie Nicol Jarvie, and that incomparable queen of 
heroines, Di Vernon, of whom it may truly be said in the words 
of Steele, that “to have loved her is a liberal education.” 
Carlyle’s “from the skin inwards” criticism has attained a 
dismal immortality, presumably on the principle embodied in 


the lines— 
The evil that men do lives after them, 


The good is oft interred with their bones. 


It remains a standing proof that invariable wisdom is not 
to be looked for even from a sage; or it is perchance a fulfilment 
on a Carlylean scale of the poet’s injunction to mix a short 
folly with counsels. Sir Walter’s presentment of character is 
undoubtedly very reserved in comparison with the present 
fashion of showing heroes and heroines turned inside out, like 
a kid glove off a hot hand. But to reach human character 
through external appearances and action is the natural way 
in which human beings learn to know each other, and the fact 
that he has chosen this method of presenting his dramatis 
persone to the reader, contributes not a little to the sense of 
deepening and increasing intimacy with other men and women 
which comes from study of the Waverley Novels. Were the 
varied and brilliant company, who dwell in those enchanted 
pages, to be suddenly blotted out of their ghostly yet most 
real existence, it would be a woeful dispeopling of our inner 
world. 

Great as he is in his purely fictitious characters, Sir Walter 
has an equally felicitous touch in the portrayal of the royal, 
and other historical personages, whose fortunes he weaves into 
his plots. He traces the names of “half-forgotten kings,” and 
they flash into sudden life and vigour from the dry abstractions 
of history. We may well be grateful for the power thus afforded 
to us of sympathetic insight into, and understanding of lives 
that are past, which the most diligent study of history, properly 
so called, does not necessarily impart. What a luminous ray 
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he throws on the inconsistencies of John, that invertebrate mass 
of folly and wickedness, and on the masterly iniquity of 
Louis XI., for whom I must confess a furtive regard, and whose 
service, like Philip de Comines, I too would choose, even at 
the risk of a career cut short by strangulation, rather than that 
of the weak yet violent Charles the Bold, with whom Sir 
Walter throws him into such masterly contrast. Then there 
is Saladin, wisest, noblest, most valiant of the hosts of 
Heathennesse, of whom it pitieth me to think sopra 7 verde 
smalto, solitary among those who suffer the pain of loss, if not 


of sense. 
Per tai difetti, e non per altro rio, 
Semo perduti, e sol di tanto offesi, 
Che senza speme vivemo in disio, 


for ever forlorn of the Beatific Vision. Oh, for another 
St. Gregory to snatch him thence, like the just Trajan, by the 
power of tears, and prayers, and life-long suffering. 

But of all Sir Walter Scott’s monarchs, perhaps the palm 
is due to James, first of his line to reign in England. If the 
real King could come back to earth, and failed to tally with 
his portrait, it is to be feared that he would be rejected for an 
impostor, so convincing is that homely, yet most exactingly 
royal personage to whom we are introduced in the Fortunes of 
Nigel. His shrewd penetration and exasperating absurdities, 
prolix discourse and broad Scottish brogue, his lofty notion 
of the kingly state contrasted with his easy vulgarity and 
unblushing curiosity, unfold themselves in so irresistible a 
manner that we feel as if we ourselves had fathomed them, in 
the course of establishing our own fortunes, and as if we had 
the experimental knowledge of his little ways, that might 
provoke any one half to rage, half to laughter. He gains a 
fine relief from the juxtaposition of George Heriot, who is 
equally historical, and it must be confessed, a much more 
dignified figure than his royal master. Their conversations are 
among the best that Sir Walter devised; and it will be 
remembered that Cardinal Newman gives a new lustre to one 
of King James’s speeches, with the splendidly ironical appli- 
cation he made of it when giving Mr. Kingsley his much-needed 
lesson in manners : 

So we have confessedly come round to this, preaching without 


practising ; the common theme of satirist from Juvenal to Walter Scott! 
“TI left Baby Charles and Steenie laying his duty before him,” says 
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King James, of the reprobate Dalgarno ; “‘O Geordie, jingling Geordie, 
it was grand to hear Baby Charles laying down the guilt of dissimulation, 
and Steenie lecturing on the turpitude of incontinence.” 





One element of true greatness in Sir Walter Scott’s writings, 
that cannot fail to appeal to all Catholics worthy of the name, 
is their absolute freedom from everything foul and debasing ; 
their sane and wholesome purity of thought and tone. The 
“My dear, be a good man,” of his death-bed, is the keynote 
of his life, his example, and his teaching. He is indeed, no 
Fra Angelico holding up a little mirrorful of Heaven, with 
heart and mind so filled to overflowing with the Beatific Vision, 
as to leave no room for understanding of earthly misery and 
sin. Such a prophet is perhaps only granted once in all the 
weary sin-stricken ages. Scott’s Protestantism, and the spirit 
of his age, must in any case have chained him to earth, had 
he even been a man in whom the spiritual faculties were 
especially dominant, which was not by any means the case. 
He is in the world and of it, yet singularly unspotted by its 
uncleanness, and he has an unerring instinct for all that is best 
and noblest in human nature. Charity and purity are closely 
allied, and his pages breathe the inspiration of these virtues in 
no measured degree. Even in his least worthy specimens of 
humanity, he lights on that touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin. He shows it in the magnificent loyalty of 
the half-savage clansman, in the last trait of gratitude and 
feeling in the doomed and out¢ast gipsy, in the courage and 
honesty of the unlovely Martha Trapbois. Out of the brutal 
and debased estate of the Saxon thrall shines the jewel of 
Gurth’s fidelity; but this peculiar quality of the author finds 
its highest expression in his handling of the Jews whom he 
introduces into Jvanhoe. Israel and Christendom must ever be 
at variance. That is the merciless necessity of the evan rifiuto 
of Calvary, “His Blood upon us and upon our children.” In 
the age of faith which had “4s défauts de ses qualités, this enmity 
was more ruthlessly expressed, but it is by no means extinct 
even in these days, when the virtues and vices of civilization 
have combined to check its ruder manifestations. Strange 
doom of Israel, who having rejected the light of the Sun of 
Justice, wanders throughout the centuries under the black 
shadow of human injustice. Yet here and there history records 
instances where the claims of a common humanity assert 
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themselves ;! and in this gentler spirit Sir Walter indicates all 
that was possible of good feeling and kindly deed between the 
alien and hostile races; and this with a truth and delicacy 
beyond all praise. There is no forced note, no unreal glitter 
of universal benevolence such as not infrequently led astray the 
pen of Dickens, nor the too evidently didactic purpose of 
George Eliot. His kindliness and purity of tone, are alike 
genuine, spontaneous, and free from affectation. 

Sir Walter Scott, we may take it, knew that there is a seamy 
side to life, quite as well as the men with the muck-rakes who 
pose as apostles in these afflicted times; but he had the 
manliness and good sense to reject evil and choose the good. 
We, the children of the One True Church, the sole competent 
guardian of morals as of faith, know that, in respect of his 
moral excellence, Scott only adds fresh grandeur to his genius, 
and raises it to a still nobler and loftier sphere. But outside 
the Catholic Church, the compact between the evil spirit and our 
mother Eve is too often faithfully adhered to, and the knowledge 
of evil accepted on the devil’s affidavit as an essential part of 
education. The insidious undertone of sensuality in many 
novels of the day is more demoralizing than even the out- 
spoken grossness which carried no offence in a coarser age than 
ours, but which is rightly intolerable to modern taste. The 
demand for such literature provokes the supply; and it is 
really startling to note the utter lack of any sense of responsi- 
bility in the matter of reading displayed by otherwise con- 
scientious Christians. They would not, even under the 
most romantic circumstances, commit suicide or adultery, 
or any of the picturesque forms of immorality purveyed by 
the retailer of fiction. Their manners are correct, their lives 
irreproachable, their conversation refined: yet they can take 
pleasure in steeping their minds in the knowledge of these 
infamies, and in inflaming their imaginations with the study 
of all that God’s law forbids; and glibly justify this taste by 
the alleged necessity of a “realistic view of life;” as though 
sin were of the essence of life, and crime its normal standard 
and measure. Even those who undertake to be the teachers 

4 As for instance the chronicler of St. Hilary of Arles, himself an eye-witness, 
relates, that at the funeral of the good Bishop beloved by all, when the voice of the 
Christians failed them for grief, the Jews of the city sang Hebrew Lamentations in 
his honour. (Rohrbacher, H7stoire Univ. de 1’Eglise Catholique, vol. viii. lib. xl. 


p- 153.) It is also well known that in Rome, under the cegis of the Popes, the- Jews 
enjoyed comparative immunity from persecution. 
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of the public are not ashamed to advocate the wicked folly of 
“life as it really is,’ and, in the cant of the Extension platform, 
to call Scott’s pure and wholesome tone “a limitation of his 
art.” The only limitation in the case is that of the mind 
unable to discriminate between the real goodness which, in 
life or letters, enhances all other talent with which it is 
united, and the “goody-goodiness” of such worthy and well- 
intentioned writers as Miss Edna Lyall, or Mr. Adderley, 
whose influence, so far as they have any, is faintly deleterious, 
through imparting to virtue an air of unreality, and so giving to 
the advocates of sensuality in literature, scope for their specious 
arguments. 

We are given free choice of good or evil, and can at will 
pretend the obligation of iniquity, or the moral value of 
prurience. Yet it remains for ever true that the pure in heart 
shall see God, which is the Swmmum Bonum of knowledge and 
desire. 





H. E. WALTON. 
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III. 
THE STOLE. 


IN asserting that the vestments of the Church originated in the 
simpler elements of secular costume as it was known in the later 
Empire, we have to recognize the existence of one possible 
exception. That exception is the stole. It is one of the best 
features of Father Braun’s little monograph, that he endeavours 
to distinguish clearly between what is certain and what is 
conjectural in the historical records with which he has to deal. 
Let us follow his example in the perplexing discussion before 
us by setting down in the first place the facts which are 
undisputed. 

The name stole, while it is not the earliest appellation of 
the long, narrow scarf which we now designate by it, is still of 
considerable antiquity... In the ninth century it meets us 
frequently, sometimes alone, sometimes as a synonym of the 
term orarium. Rhabanus Maurus, in the early part of the ninth 
century, speaks of orarium, quod quidam stolam vocant, but only 
a few years later the liturgist Amalarius uniformly uses s/o/a 
to denote the same vestment, neither can there be morally 
speaking the least doubt that the article so designated was to 
all intents and purposes the same in appearance as that now 
familiar to us.” It was worn by bishops, priests, and deacons, 


1 In Greek the word oroAf means a garment in general, and is more or less the 
equivalent of the Latin vest7s. As used by the Romans in classical times, sto/a 
designated a particular form of dress, the long flowing robe worn by the Roman 
matrons. It happened, however, that in the Vulgate s¢o/a was generally employed 
t» render the word oroAf wherever it occurred in the Septuagint. Hence in the 
Latin of early Christian writers s¢o/a tears rather its Greek sense of garment or attire. 
The words translatéd ‘‘ first robe” in the parable of the Prodigal Son are prima 
stola. The multitude clothed with white robes of Apocalypse vii. are amicti stolis 
albis, &ce. 

I rely particularly on the evidence of a miniature in the A/issale Gellonense in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale ; see Roh2ult de Fleury, Za Afesse, vo". vi'. p. 54. 
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as at present, and it may fairly be assumed from the evidence 
available that its use was universal throughout the Church.! 
The word orarium continued to be employed by certain writers 
as a synonym for s¢o/a, down to the time of Honorius of Autun 
in the twelfth century, but since that date it has been practically 
superseded in the West by sole. In the East the form apapziov 
even now survives as the technical name for the deacon’s stole, 
as distinct from that of the priest (érvtpayndov). This latter 
has somewhat changed its form; the two ends which hang 
down in front having been sewn together so as to form a 
broadish band or pillar, in which an aperture for the head 
is left near the top, but the ovarium proper, the deacon’s stole, is 
still a narrow strip fluttering from the left shoulder, and likened 
by Pseudo-Chrysostom and Germanus to the wings of ministering 
angels. 

Even earlier than the ninth century there is fairly good 
reason to believe that the stole existed much as we know it, 
though the use of the later name is doubtful. It is in the 
synodal decrees of the Spanish peninsula that we find the most 
satisfactory evidence of the nature of the vestment called 
orarium. Inthe second Council of Braga (A.D. 563), the fourth 
of Toledo (A.D. 633), and especially the fourth of Braga (A.D. 
675), there are references to it which are perhaps most simply 
explained on the supposition that the orarium was a liturgical 
scarf practically identical with the modern stole. Taking these 
in reverse order, we may notice that the fourth canon of IV. 
Braga decrees : 


When the priest prepares for Mass that he may offer the Sacrifice 
for himself or receive the sacrament of the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, he shall not do it unless he has put the orarium on 
both shoulders as he received it at his ordination, and in such a manner 
that placing one and the same orarium round his neck and shoulders 
he may bear the sign of the cross upon his breast. 


The synod further adds in explanation of this decree: 


That since it is ordered by old ecclesiastical decision that each 
priest at his ordination shall have the orarium laid on both shoulders 
—how shall he then not bear at the time of the Sacrifice that which 
he did not hesitate to receive in the Sacrament (of Ordination.) 


1 Father Braun does well to point out that the second Preface of Amalarius 
(Migne, /.Z. vol. cv. p. 992) clearly establishes the use of the stole by the Roman 
deacons in his time. Whether Roman priests and bishops also wore it of rule is 
another question. 
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It does not seem too much to infer from the first part of 
this decree that the orarium was not only to pass round the 
neck, but to be crossed over the breast, exactly as is done in 
the case of an ordinary priest at Mass in the present day. The 
two ends of the stole when thus crossed could hardly be kept 
in their places without the aid of the girdle, and this not only 
implies a certain length for the stole, but it also renders it 
unlikely that it could have been a garment of any considerable 
width resembling what ladies, I believe, call a fichu. Still, this 
latter possibility ought not to be left out of account, and it is 
rather countenanced by the tenor of canon 40 of the Council 
of Toledo. This decree prohibits the wearing by deacons of 
two oraria instead of one, and forbids also the substitution of 
coloured oraria, ornamented with gold, for the plain white 
vestment recognized by earlier tradition. 


Neither bishop nor priest [says the Council] may ever use two oraria 
at once, far less then should the deacon do so, who is their server. 
The deacon (vita) accordingly must only wear one orarium over his 
left shoulder, gua orat, ¢.e., predicat. He shall have the right side free, 
in order to be unimpeded from hastening in his holy service. Let 
the levite beware of using a two-fold ovarium, but wear one only, and 
that one plain and not ornamented with colours and gold. 


I must confess that it is hard to see how a deacon who wore 
over both shoulders a narrow scarf ex bandouliére, resembling 
in every way the modern deacon’s stole, would be hampered 
in his movements and incapacitated from discharging his duties 
as minister with all due alacrity. The suspicion is strongly 
suggested by these words that the ovarium herein contemplated 
was a wrap of some amplitude. It is easy to understand that 
if a deacon had both shoulders covered with a garment 
resembling that depicted in the Sacramentary of Autun,! his 
freedom of action would be considerably impeded, but not 
otherwise. This doubt, however, may be left for the present, 
and we must pass on to notice that the second Council of Braga, 
in 563, censures the deacons for wearing the orarzum under 
the tunic, declaring that by this practice the distinction between 
deacon and subdeacon is not preceptible. It was not, however, 
only the deacon who wore the orarium. The fourth Council 


1 These are commonly understood to be chasubles worn stole-wise, as Amalarius 
directs, a rubric still perpetuated in the ‘* broad stole” employed in reading the 
Gospel during Lent. Admirable fac-similes of the pictures in the Autun Sacramentary 
are given in the Gazette Archéologique for 1884. 
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of Toledo, which was held in 633 under the presidency of 
St. Isidore of Seville, lets us know that it formed part of the 
official garb of priests and bishops, and that the delivery of 
it to the cleric in question was a part both of the rite of 
ordination and also of restitution in the case of one who had 
been degraded. 

Still earlier than these canons of the Spanish Councils, there 
comes, if only we can trust its authenticity, the Exposttio Misse 
of St. Germanus of Paris. This curious relic of the Gallican 
liturgy, which should belong to the sixth century, speaks of the 
deacon’s stole, and even under the name sZo/a,} while it mentions 
that it was attached to the left shoulder, and calls up a picture 
similar to that already alluded to in the sermon attributed to 
St. Chrysostom. Finally, we meet in the Ravenna mosaics at 
S. Vitale, which are assigned with confidence to the sixth 
century, the figure of a certain Bishop Ecclesius wearing alb, 
tunic, chasuble, and pallium, in which mosaic, furthermore, there 
may be seen distinctly between alb and tunic the fringed and 
ornamented ends of a stole, exactly resembling that which 
would be worn by a priest of the present day. It has been 
suggested” that this mosaic has undergone restoration, but 
beyond the feature just mentioned, no very serious reason has 
been alleged for regarding it with suspicion. It is just possible, 
however, that the pendent ends, though hanging rather far 
apart, are the ends of a cincture, for the cincture will naturally 
occur over the alb and under the dalmatic.® 

1 The words of the Zxfositio Misse dre: ‘‘Stola autem quam super alba diaconus 
induit, significat subtilitatis intelligentiam in divina mysteria, licet veteri (sc) stola 
induentes gaudium solemnitatis se habere monstrabant, et pro hac causa in quadra- 
gesima pro humiliatione non utitur sicut nec alleluia in nostra ecclesia.” (Migne, P.Z. 
vol. Ixxii. p. 98.) It seems to me that s¢o/a in this place may quite as probably be 
meant to designate a dalmatic as a stole. It is certainly noteworthy that from a 
very early date dalmatics were not used during Lent. But I know of no allusion 
besides this to any practice of laying aside the stole, properly so called, during 
penitential seasons. In ecclesiastical Latin, as already remarked, s¢o/a was used in 
its Greek sense, of a robe or garment of any kind. St. Germanus mentions further 
as a proof of the joyous significance of this s¢o/a, that the Angel appeared after the 
Resurrection, stola alba precinctus. 

2 Grisar, Das réimische Pallium, p. 85, 2. 

* I may note that in another mosaic in the same Basilica, Abraham is represented 
as girded with a broad fringed band; but only one extremity of this is visible. 
(See J. P. Richter, Die Mossatken von Ravenna, p. 76.) The nearest approach to 
anything like a parallel for the fringed stole-ends of the figure of Ecclesius seems to 
be presented by a seventh century fresco of St. Agnes in Rome (Garrucci, plate celxxiv. ); 
the two broad bands which fall beneath the Saint’s upper garment are richly 


decorated, but obviously, we cannot suppose St. Agnes to be wearing a liturgical 
stole. 
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It may seem perverse and rash to question even for a 
moment the force of this testimony to the early use of a stole 
like our own, but the difficulties which have apparently led 
Father Grisar, S.J.,to regard the S. Vitale mosaic with suspicion, 
appear to me to be far from imaginary. In the first place, this 
representation of a fringed and ornamented stole (of which 
du reste only the extremities are visible) seems te be absolutely 
without a parallel. There are at Rome, Ravenna, and elsewhere, 
a number of early mosaics, some contemporaneous with that 
of S. Vitale, others later by a century or two, and yet, though 
ecclesiastics and apostles are constantly depicted in these, there 
is nowhere a sign of anything resembling a fringed modern 
stole. Again, as I shall have occasion to point out later on, 
the extremely loose way in which the word orarium is used 
liturgically long after this time, seems to preclude the existence 
of any one unmistakable vestment of definite shape of which 
it was the only recognized and official name. Roman writers 
as late as the ninth century used the name ovarium, as Duchesne 
has shown,! to designate the pontifical pallium; it also appears 
in Germany in the seventh century as the equivalent of sudarium, 
or maniple,? in Rome again in the ninth century, oraria were 
worn by acolytes and subdeacons. These orvarta were given 
them solemnly at their ordination, after having previously been 
left for a night, like the archiepiscopal pallium, in the Confession 
of St. Peter; surely it is not likely after what we know of the 
Spanish usage and of the decrees of the Council of Laodicea 
in the East, that these were stoles. The fact is, of course, that 
orarium simply meant cloth or napkin, and it is used in this 
sense frequently both by Pagan and Christian writers. But 
it seems to me that such a vagueness and diversity of usage as 
that of which we have been speaking, is conceivable only so 
long as the likeness to a folded napkin was to some extent 
recognizable. If our modern ornamented stole, or rather, a 


1 Duchesne, Origines, p. 376. 

9 Vita Livini ; Migne, P.L. |xxxvii. 335- 

3 Orarium has nothing to do with orare, to pray, but comes from ora, mouth or 
face. That faciale (paxedArov, or Pakiddrov, or also paxidAn) was synonymous with 
orarium, there is little reason to doubt. The Greek, John Lydus, in the sixth 
century, speaking of the mappa which was used by the consuls in the Circus as part 
of their official costume (to which allusion has already been made in the second of 
these articles), describes it as ‘fa white napkin (€xuayeiov) of linen. They call it in 
Rome itself the mappa, or faciale, because in their language the countenance is called 
facies.” (De Magistrat. i. 32.) It is not likely that the orarzum from ora and the 
Jaciale from facies were used of quite different objects, 
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still larger stole of the same type, was known in Italy as early 
as the sixth century, and was called par excellence the orarium, 
it is difficult to explain how those who wrote about liturgical 
matters should have used this same word in their descriptions 
to denote other articles of liturgical attire which bore only the 
most distant resemblance to it. 

The earliest alleged reference to a liturgical ovariuim comes 
from the East, and is earlier even than the close of the fourth 
century. Among the canons of the Council of Laodicea in 
Asia Minor, we find it enacted that the wmnpérns (subdeacon) 
is not to wear an orarium,and that lectors and cantors must 
not use it even when discharging their functions of reading and 
singing. Of course, if we could be satisfied that the orarium 
spoken of was identical with our modern stole, this early 
testimony would be exceedingly interesting and precious. It 
is not, however, clear that anything more than a cloth to be 
used by the deacons in their service is here referred to. But on 
this point more must be said later. 

Returning to the more certain ground of the character of 
the stole in the early middle ages, Father Braun supplies some 
interesting details with regard to existing specimens. Several 
of the most famous and important relics of this kind are of 
English origin. Amongst these none is more remarkable than 
the stole found in the tomb of St. Cuthbert, in company with 
the maniple mentioned in our last article, and belonging, like 
the maniple, to the early years of the tenth century. The stole 
we possess only in a fragmentary condition, but it is in quite 
sufficiently good preservation to reveal the richness of the 
material used, and the sumptuousness and skill of the embroidery 
in which the figures of the Old Testament prophets, as well as 
those of St. John and St. Thomas, Apostles, are beautifully 
worked with the needle. Again, the stole of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, preserved at Sens together with his chasuble and 
maniple, affords an interesting specimen of the type of stole 
common in the twelfth century. Like the stole of St. Cuthbert, 
it really differs very little from the form of that vestment 
commonly seen in our churches at the present day wherever the 
“Gothic” revival prevails. It is some nine feet eight inches long 
and about three and a half inches wide, broadening to six inches 
at the extremities. The stole of St. Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is still longer, but is less than three inches in width, 
though it expands a little at the ends. A linen stole belonging 
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to St. Hugh of Lincoln is also said to be preserved at the 
Grande Chartreuse. During the last three centuries a custom 
has grown up in Italy and France of making the stole somewhat 
shorter and wider than the majority of the medizval specimens 
which are known to us. St. Charles Borromeo, who is always 
cited as an authority in such matters, prescribes for the stole 
a length of about eight feet four inches, and a breadth of about 
four inches, widening gradually at the ends, and terminating in 
a short fringe. The only real abuse which seems to call for 
comment is the extravagant development of the extremities of 
the stole, at the hands of certain French vestment-makers, into 
a shovel-shaped excrescence, lined apparently with cardboard— 
a development which is as hideous to the eye as it is incon- 
venient in use. It is consoling to find that Father Braun speaks 
strongly in condemnation of this practice. Probably the only 
feature in medizval stoles beside their beautiful embroidery 
which would excite much comment, nowadays, is the occasional 
use of bells instead of fringes to decorate their ends. There are 
many references to such stoles ornamented with gold una cum 
tintinnabulis, in medizval inventories. It would seem that this 
method of decorating the vestment must have had its origin 
in the remembrance of the bells which were placed round the 
lower edge of the hyacinth-coloured upper tunic of the Jewish 
high-priest. 

The three crosses (one in the middle and one at each 
extremity) with which it is now the rule to ornament the stole, 
are of comparatively recent introduction, although some medieval 
specimens, notably that of St. Thomas of Canterbury at Sens, 
already exhibit this feature. Durandus, at the end of the 
fourteenth century, and one of the latest Roman Ordos, prescribe 
that in putting on the stole it should be kissed “somewhere 
about the centre.” This language rather implies that no cross 
was then commonly found there to mark the place. Very 
probably it was the practice of kissing the stole which intro- 
duced the custom of embroidering a little cross upon it to 
receive the kiss. The picture of the Crucifixion which stands 
in most Missals at the commencement of the Canon, may 
similarly have had its origin in the rubric which prescribed that 
the Missal should be kissed before the Ze zgztur. Certainty, 
however, is impossible in such matters. It may equally well 
have happened that, vice versa, the presence of the cross led in 
both cases to the practice of devoutly saluting it. 
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With regard to the wearing of the stole, my readers will not 
need to be informed that a different arrangement is followed by 
the three higher grades of the hierarchy, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, who are alone entitled to use this vestment. The 
Bishop always allows the ends of the stole to hang straight 
down from his shoulders ; the priest in vesting for Mass crosses 
the stole over his breast, securing it in its place by the girdle; 
the deacon puts the stole over the left shoulder only, and 
crosses the ends under his right arm. This last distinction, at 
least as far as concerns the deacon wearing the stole over his 
left shoulder, is of very high antiquity. In the discourse on 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, printed among the works of 
St. Chrysostom, but probably written by Severian, Bishop of 
Gabala, his contemporary, we find a reference, as mentioned 
above, to the “light linen cloths lying upon the left shoulders” 
(of the deacons).1 To this day among the Greeks the deacon 
wears his stole, as the Western deacon does, over the left shoulder 
only, though with them the ends are suffered to hang free, and 
are not brought together under the right arm. To judge from 
extant miniatures and from the remarks of liturgical writers, 
this latter way of carrying the stole seems to have been the 
earlier practice of the deacons in the Western Church also. The 
distinction between bishop and priest, by which the latter 
crosses his stole and the former allows the ends to hang straight 
down, is of much more modern introduction. It was not before 
the end of the middle ages that the present rule came to be at 
all generally observed. A similar divergence of practice lasting 
for many centuries may be pointed out also with regard to the 
relative positions of stole and dalmatic. In France and Germany 
the stole has been worn under the dalmatic ever since the ninth 
century ; but in many parts of Italy, especially in the south, 
where Greek influences were strong, it was long the more 
common practice to put on the stole over the dalmatic, as the 
miniatures in Exsultet rolls and many mosaics bear witness. 
Down to the present day the stole is worn in this way by the 
deacon in the Duomo of Milan, where the Ambrosian rite still 
holds sway. 

One curious feature pointed out by Father Braun in con- 


1 sais Aewrais d0dvais Tats émt trav apiorepav Guwv Kemevars. I do not suppose 
that these Aewral 60dva: were narrow strips like modern stoles, but they were 
probably folded linen cloths of ample dimensions used in the liturgy, out of which 
the stole afterwards developed. 
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nection with the wearing of the stole is the fact that, according 
to certain local ecclesiastical legislation of the early middle 
ages, a priest ought to wear his stole always and everywhere, 
propter differentiam sacerdotit dignitatis, in order to distinguish 
him as a priest. The Council of Tribur (895), in renewing 
this decree, enacted that the robbery or murder of a priest 
who when on a journey was vested in his stole, should be 
punished with a penalty three times as heavy as if he had 
been without it. This custom of wearing the stole con- 
tinuously is illustrated by an incident in the life of 
St. Odo of Cluny, who, awakening the night after his ordi- 
nation, and finding “according to usage” the stole round his 
neck which the Bishop had put there, burst into tears as 
if some great evil had befallen him, and for a long time 
knew not how he could venture outside the monastery walls. 
St. Thomas of Canterbury wore his stole, “the yoke of Christ,” 
as the Pontifical calls it, continually day and night; and 
St. Hugh of Lincoln seems to have done so always when on 
a journey. At the present day the stole is not worn except 
in the performance of some act involving the use of jurisdiction. 
The Pope alone never lays this vestment aside, but wears it 
in all places and at all times in sign of his sacred character. 

Whatever theory may be accepted as to the origin of the 
stole, it cannot be disputed that from an early time it has been 
regarded as symbolical of all the powers conferred in ordination. 
It is used in the administration of all the sacraments, even that 
of Matrimony, and in many of the older rituals it was bidden 
that the hand of bride and bridegroom should be clasped under 
the shelter of the priest’s stole. An interesting miniature in the 
St. Alban’s Chronicle at Lambeth represents this incident in 
the marriage of the Emperor Henry to Maude, the daughter of 
our King Henry I. It is also with the priest’s stole that the 
mother is conducted back into the church in the blessing after 
childbirth. 

One other point of interest to English readers may be noted 
in passing. It would seem, from the researches of Dr. Wickham 
Legg, that the black stole now worn by Anglican clergymen, 
and traceable apparently in certain pre-Reformation portraits 
of Blessed John Fisher, Gardiner, and other dignitaries, is not 
or ought not to bea stole at all. It is in its origin a canon’s 
almuce, or furred tippet, of which the black lining was turned 
outside and the fur inside, and the two pendent ends inordinately 
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developed. The clergy of St. Paul’s Cathedral, it appears, have 
marked their sense of the importance of this discovery by laying 
aside their black stoles in choir and assuming voluminous scarves 
like those depicted in the sixteenth century. 

Passing over the large variety of symbolical meanings which 
have been attached to this vestment at various times by liturgical 
writers, we come now to the very difficult question of the origin 
of the stole. In this matter I do not find myself able to accept 
Father Braun’s conclusions without reserve. He discusses fully 
the various theories which have been propounded, and it may 
be admitted that his criticism is for the most part keen and 
effective, but it is hard to accept his pronouncement on one 
fundamental point which affects the whole argument. Starting 
with the conviction, that there is not “the least ground” for 
asserting that the stole ever served any practical purpose, 
Father Braun strongly inclines to the view that it was designed 
from the very beginning to be an zuzsigue,a visible mark and 
token, like the stripes of a non-commissioned officer, of the 
grade occupied by the wearer in the spiritual hierarchy. To 
this theory of our whilom guide, I propose to devote the 
remainder of the present article. Not to delay upon matters in 
which there is agreement, let it be said that in his criticism 
of the attempts to derive the stole from some Jewish vestment, 
or from the sto/Ja of the Roman matrons, or from the clavz, 
the parallel stripes of the tunic of the better class of citizens, 
or from the ornamental border which marked its lower edge, 
or from some sort of “praying mantle,” orarium, of supposed 
Jewish origin, used by the early Christians, Father Braun seems 
thoroughly successful. In suggesting an alternative to Father 
Braun’s own conclusions, it may perhaps conduce to clearness 
if I endeavour first of all to give a brief outline of the theory 
to be advanced before attempting to produce any evidence in its 
favour. 

In the Roman Empire of the fourth and fifth centuries after 
Christ, it seems to have been customary for citizens of respect- 
ability to wear besides the under-garment (tunica, dalmatica, 
colobium), and the outer garment (penula, dawodorv), a light 
linen wrap (orarium or faciale), which might be thrown round 
the neck or perhaps over the head, and employed for various 
practical purposes. The use of such oraria of fine linen was a 
mark, not exactly of luxury, but rather of refinement. Perhaps 
the practice might be compared from a social point of view to 
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the use of kid gloves at the present day. They are not worn 
everywhere nor at all times, they may even be dispensed with 
altogether, but there are occasions when they seem to be 
required by a decorous regard for convention in persons of a 
certain class of society, or of a certain official dignity. The use 
of oraria among the Romans of the fourth and fifth centuries 
seems to have been in many respects similar. Even slaves 
might wear them, but they were primarily distinctive of the 
upper classes, and they were articles in the choice of which 
among the rich much care and fastidiousness was shown. 

There seems, moreover, at the same epoch to have been a 
growing tendency throughout the Empire to mark distinctions 
of rank or office by some sort of scarf or wrap, wound round 
the body. The most conspicuous instance is to be found in 
the triumphal dress of the consuls, the ¢rabea or lorum, or 
whatever it should be called, which is familiar in the consular 
diptychs. Such scarf-like objects may be recognized further 
upon the sculptured groups of the arch of Constantine,! and we 
must especially note the edict of the Emperor Theodosius in 
382, requiring certain public servants called officzales to proclaim 
their functions by wearing “discolora pallia,” across their breasts. 
I am inclined to conjecture that the name fadlium, which in 
Tertullian’s day was necessarily a square or rectangular cloak, 
had by this time come to be applied to almost any wrap which 
like the pallium (the Greek (udrvov) was wrapped round the 
person and thrown over the shoulder.” 

Now it is out of the first of these two elements of secular 
attire, but not without some influence from the second, that 
the stole, the amice, and perhaps even the maniple, seem slowly 
to have developed. The linen wrap, commonly known as 
orarium, was, as I conceive, regarded in the fourth century as 
a fitting adjunct to the costume of the higher orders of the 
clergy in their liturgical functions. For priest and bishop it 
served simply as a neck-cloth, veiling the throat and absorbing 
perspiration, and being worn perhaps under the pexula. For 
the deacon, whose function was to minister at the altar, it was 


1 See especially the figures of advocates (?) pleading before the consuls in a 
consular diptych published by Meyer in the Adhandlungen of the Munich Academy, 
Philos. Philog. Classe, vol. xv. 

? For this reason I am strongly tempted to regard the Aallia linostima [mis- 
printed /izostina in my last article] of the Lider Pontificalis as a plain scarf wound 
round the body like the consular ¢vabea, and thrown over the left hand in the manner 
in which such ¢vadee are always represented in the consular diptychs. 
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arranged to hang from the shoulder, so that it could conveniently 
be employed in the practical purposes of his ministry. 

To this we must add that in the case of every bishop, as 
we learn from St. Isidore of Pelusium, it would seem that in 
the East a pallium, ®podpopiov, or scarf of wool, which was 
clearly recognized as a distinction of honour and was laid aside 
out of respect during the reading of the Gospel, supplemented 
or perhaps replaced the linen orarium. Of the pallium nothing 
can here be said, although I am inclined so far to agree with 
Duchesne and Father Grisar,! as to believe that both pallium 
and priestly orarium were not, at least in the shape of a scarf, 
worn in the beginning at Rome by the same individual. The 
diaconal orarium, however, on account of its practical utility, 
very probably was used there for much the same objects as in 
the East, and in the same form.? 

All this speaks of a certain amount of confusion and diversity 
of practice, and the general similarity between the woollen 
pallium and linen orarium must almost necessarily have led to 
a mingling of their functions, and an occasional substitution of 
names. In the course of three or four centuries, however, we 
find that a development had taken place and that the termi- 
nology had crystallized into that with which we are now 
familiar. The one primitive linen cloth, the 60ovn or orarium, 
which is alone mentioned in our earliest liturgical records, has 
been differentiated into three, serving different purposes*—the 
amice, which is a neck-cloth used to cover the throat and 
protect the vestments, the stole which is an zzsigne emblematical 
of the dignity and jurisdiction of the wearer, the maniple which 
is still employed in the ninth century as a napkin, but which 
before many hundred years have passed will itself have become 
a mere ornament, leaving its functions to be discharged by the 
purificator and the veil. 

What is more, the theory just expounded seems to me to 
offer an intelligible explanation of the appearance about the 
ninth century of the name séo/e,a point which otherwise presents 
a problem of considerable difficulty. If we suppose that 
almost down to the time of Charlemagne the word ovarium, 


1 Grisar, Das rémische Pallium, in the Campo Santo Festschrift, pp. 103, seq. 

? At its first introduction, whether through Pope Silvester or not, it may have 
been worn for some centuries twined round the body like the /orum or trabea, and 
may have been called a palliam linostimum. The Catacomb paintings suggest this. 

3 In this I have somewhat modified the views expressed in my former papers. 
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though commonly applied to the priest’s or deacon’s scarf, was 
ambiguous and retained its connotation of linen cloth or towel 
and that this scarf itself still remained rather voluminous in its 
folds, it is easy to understand that the one particular sort of 
orarium might have been distinguished from other kinds of 
oraria, the amice, for instance, and the maniple, by being styled 
popularly sto/a, the robe. The amice and the maniple were 
as yet mere napkins hardly recognized as articles of dress. The 
orarium in which priests and deacons were vested at their 
ordination, though it was no more than a piece of plain linen, 
was yet a garment. 

It is impossible in the space which remains at my disposal 
to enter into any adequate discussion of the evidence which 
may be adduced in behalf of this theory, but it may be possible 
to call attention to one or two of the principal points. 

In the first place it is certain that the secular orvarium or 
Factale of the fourth century was not merely used as a napkin, 
but worn by the well-to-do as an article of dress. A very large 
section of the decree of Diocletian on the prices of merchandize 
is consecrated to these factalia, where they take their place 
among dalmatics, colobia, and caracalle, all articles of clothing.! 
So we hear in Palladius of an ascetic who out of mortification 
wore no linen except a faciale (éktos daxiadiov). So again 
St. Jerome holds up to ridicule those who, in order to gain a 
reputation for asceticism, dispensed with both sudarium and 
orarium, but whose purses at the same time were full of money. 
“What profits it,” he says, in another place, “to wear no linen 
cloth round our necks to wipe away the perspiration? What 
avails it to be content with one tunic and to affect poverty in 
our dress, when a whole crowd of poor men are sighing after 
the money in our purses.” It seems clear from such passages 
that the orvarium was recognized as part of the ordinary costume 
of the upper classes. This appears still more plainly in the 
contemporary life of St. Fulgentius (+529), whose biographer, 
when speaking of his mortifications, says of him that in summer 
and winter he patiently wore but one poor tunic, and that “he 
never used an orarium as all other bishops do, but was girded 
with a girdle of skins like a monk.” It seems strange to me 
that Father Braun can understand this passage of a liturgical 
orartum. No language could more clearly convey both that 
the orarium spoken of was the ordinary linen scarf of every-day 


1 See Waddington’s Zdit de Diocltien Hablissant le Maximum des Trix. 
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life, and that it was the common practice for bishops to permit 
themselves this little indulgence. If the orarium was, as 
Father Braun’s theory seems to require, ‘Ae liturgical vestment 
par excellence, one worn even by priests and deacons, it would 
seem no more lawful for St. Fulgentius to do without it than for 
a modern priest to say Mass without his chasuble. Again, a 
century later, we still meet the same conception, that the use 
of a linen orarium was to some extent a luxury, when St. Isidore 
of Seville forbids his monks to “wear” such an article of attire : 
“ Porro linteo non oportet monachum indui. Orarium, birros, 
planetas non est fas indui;”? the context plainly showing that 
the dress of daily life is alone in question. 

To come back, then, to the state of things in the fourth 
century, I conceive that from the time of Constantine it was 
regarded as becoming that the Christian priests and bishops 
should wear the orarium round the neck as a mark of respecta- 
bility and cleanliness, both in daily life and in their sacred 
functions. For the deacons its use was probably prescribed to 
serve a more practical end, that of handling the holy book of 
the Gospels and the sacred vessels, and seeing to the cleanliness 
of all things about the altar. This purpose was afterwards 
served by a special napkin, the sadarium or maniple, but of that 
we find no trace as yet. Accordingly I further conclude, that 
the Council of Laodicea, in forbidding subdeacons (if indeed 
imnpétns is a subdeacon) to touch the sacred vessels, to enter 
the diaconicum, to leave their place at the door, or, finally, to 
wear the ovarium, meant precisely to convey that they had no 
occasion to use that special linen cloth worn for practical 
purposes by the deacons in discharging their sacred functions ; 
and if the Council goes on to say that neither readers nor 
cantors may “wear the orarium or read and sing in the same,” 
the reason why these particular grades are selected from the 
rest is because they might conceive that the touching and 
turning over of the liturgical books—not, be it noted, the book 
of the Gospels—might warrant them in using the same sacred 
scarf which the deacons used to handle the holy vessels. It 
seems, then, that these very canons of the Council of Laodicca, 
so far from refuting, lend strong indirect countenance to the 
view that ovarzum was primarily used for purposes of practical 
utility. 


1 Migne, P.Z. Ixxxiii, 882. 
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But this view of the practical purpose served by the deacon’s 
oraria is so strongly confirmed in‘the passage already referred to 
of St. Isidore of Pelusium, that I find it hard to understand how 
Father Braun can have come to any other conclusion. ‘“ That 
linen cloth,” says St. Isidore, “with which the deacons set about 
their functions in the sacred mysteries, recalls to memory the 
humility of our Lord, who washed and wiped His disciples’ 
fect.” How should the linen cloth suggest this better than by 
the fact that it was itself used for handling and wiping, and 
thus vividly recalled the /nteum quo erat precinctus of the 
Gospel narrative? The very manner in which the deacon wore 
the orarium, “lying on his shoulder,” to use the expression of 
pseudo-Chrysostom, points to its availability for practical use, 
and we have here a quite sufficient explanation of the distinction 
in the mode of wearing the stole made from the beginning 
between the deacon who had to minister and the priest and 
bishop who were ministered to. If the object in this difference 
of arrangement had been to mark the distinction of grade in the 
hierarchy, we ought to find that the priest in primitive times 
wore his stole outside his upper garment, and in a different way 
from the bishop, but in the Greek Church no distinction has ever 
been made between bishops and priests in the wearing of the 
stole, and in the West the distinction, as already pointed out, is 
of quite modern date. 

I will only add that, with regard to the presbyteral orarium 
in the earliest period, we seem to have an admirable representa- 
tion of the manner in which it was worn in the mosaics of the 
Church of St. George at Thessalonica, which may very possibly 
date back to the fourth century. The sumptuous work of 
Messrs. Texier and Pullan on Bysantine Architecture reproduces 
four of these mosaics, containing nine full-length figures of 
saints. All the figures are clad in the same costume, consisting 
of an under and an upper garment, presumably the tunic or 
dalmatic and the penula' The penula, it may be well to 
explain, is simply a circular cloak with a hole in the middle 
through which the head was passed. In six of these nine 
figures the neck, seen above the large circular aperture of the 
penuia, is left quite bare. In the remaining three we find what 
looks like a broad white collar. The six figures whose neck is 
bare are all secular persons, viz., the physicians, SS. Cosmas and 


1 See the edict of Theodosius of 382, on the garb to be worn in the city, already 
referred to. 
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Damian, and some martyr soldiers. The remaining three are 
ecclesiastics—St. Philip described as bishop, St. Romanus 
described as priest, St. Onesiphorus the companion of St. Paul, 
who, though described in the lettering as a soldier, certainly 
preached the Gospel, and is commonly accounted a bishop. It 
seems to me that this coincidence can hardly be accidental, and 
that the white cloth which apparently lics under the Jenu/a, 
and is only seen through the aperture of the neck, must be 
intended fcr the priestly ovarium. If so, it is the oldest existing 
representation of the stole, and exhibits a very different object 
from the stole of our own time, or from the long, fringed scarf 
worn by Bishop Ecclesius in the Ravenna mosaic. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 




















A Basque Village. 
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A BASQUE village is not as other villages. Each house within 
its boundary, whether large or small, whether the dwelling of 
noble or peasant, is more or less isolated, and possesses its own 
strong picturesque personality. ‘Les maisons Basques,” says 
Mr. Henry O’Shea, “sont plus que des choses, ce sont presque 
des personnes”—the result, doubtless, of the noble simplicity 
and breadth of their construction and complete freedom from 
artificiality. “La brique n’y simule pas la pierre; le fer 
ressemble ...a du fer.” There is no conventional reproduction, 
and the stamp of the builder, his aims, his needs, his individual 
note, are impressed on each of the quaint, serviceable, spacious 
dwellings—rude and yet pure in style—which go to make up 
a Basque village. 

Building land is apparently at a discount in Labourd, for 
the whitewashed plaster walls (a remains of the Moorish 
domination) stretch themselves over unrestricted areas. The 
beautiful timber framework of the houses is left visible in its 
native colour—that of pinewood darkened by ages of exposure 
—and the twin windows, for they generally go in pairs, an 
upright wooden support dividing them, are low and wide apart. 
Too many rays of the piercing southern sun may not be allowed 
to intrude. Each storey shades the one beneath it by projecting 
over it with friendly, inquisitive mien; and the roofs, tiled in 
rich, dark red, even Mr. Ruskin—with all the weight which he 
attributes to the dignity of the family rooftree—even he could 
hardly fail to admit that their broad, clean, expansive lines, as 
they sweep down to cover the low-pitched gables, and extend 
themselves ungrudgingly two or three feet over the outside 
walls, are worthy of their lofty vocation. Their eaves cast 
broad, warm shadows on the whitewashed walls, sometimes, it 
is true, concealing carved friezes and corbels of extreme beauty, 
but at the same time acting as a gracious shelter from a too 
lavish and ardent sun. Sometimes there are to be seen crosses, 
VOL. XCII. FF 
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formed in white tiles, on the groundwork of the russet roof; 
but more frequently the cross is of wood or metal, and points 
the gable. Very often the cross is surmounted by a cock, that 
bird of good omen, the declared enemy of evil spirits. The 
crow of the real bird during the night—in Basqueland-—-indicates, 
too surely, the proximity of some antagonistic presence, the 
malign influence of which is only to be counteracted by the blue 
flame produced by casting into the fire a pinch of salt. Some 
watchful member of the family, on hearing the friendly warning, 
will unfailingly rise and perform the saving rite. 

Here, to be sure, planted in the midst of the old-world 
“quality,” is a parvenu, pert and obtrusive, the pride (it must 
regretfully be admitted) of the guartier, which owes its square, 
flat, bald, scarlet brick, upstart existence, to the fortuitous career 
in America of its owner. The garcon who, twenty years ago, 
left Labourd in blue blouse and Jdere/, all his equipments 
contained in the coffin-like emigrant’s trunk which accompanied 
him, has achieved a success and gathered a fortune. Full of 
degraded ambition, he has returned to his native village in all 
the pride of hat and coat, to show his admiring and envious 
kindred and neighbours how they do things dans l’Amérique. 
Very suggestive is the “full” green paint of the shutters, the 
(apparent) lack of roof, and the bold unreserve and audacious 
stare of the blatant plate-glass windows. There is no room 
here for des animaux; and a trim gravel-pathed garden takes 
the place of the cool, shady copse which lies around most 
of the Basque dwellings, and which serves as family rendez- 
vous of a summer evening, even as does the grande salle a 
cheminée (for each house passesses but one chimney) in the 
winter-time. 

The parvenu has a “dummy” window which looks blindly 
from the south wall, and a sham stack of chimneys keeps in 
countenance the solitary real one. Vulgar little finials adorn 
the four corners, and a smart, metal verandah with gilt nobs 
projects from the first storey. Sans eyebrows, sans roof, sans 
shadow, sazs everything of beauty, it stands irredeemable in its 
bald, aggressive ugliness and inveracity. 

This is a more advanced civilization. And the most pitiful 
thing about it is, that the Basques find it admirable. So true 
is it that the senses soon grow dead to impressions of what is 
really beautiful, and men sink so readily to a lower level of 
surroundings, losing thereby the power of admiring any object 
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which is daily and hourly familiar to them. There is so much 
that is subjective in an apprehension of beauty, and the light 
from the inner soul must colour things which are made with 
hands, as well as those created. Few, perhaps, could give an 
intelligent reason for finding one thing beautiful and its opposite 
ugly. Goethe tells us that in order to nourish in our minds this 
faculty or sense of beauty, we ought cach day to hear a song, 
read a good poem, or see a fine picture. But how to ensure 
that the picture, poem, or song, ring true? If the metal be base 
the effect would be vitiating, and we in a worse plight than we 
should be without them. The essential law of beauty is hard 
to understand. The Basques (insensibly perhaps) built for 
themselves noble, simple, beautiful houses in past ages— 
notably in the seventeenth century—and these have become, 
to them, things too common and regular—like the sun and 
the Pyrenees—to appreciate in due proportion. Up starts this 
vulgar, graceless, unlovely parvenu, and, houp /a, they find it a 
thing of beauty. 

“ The isolation of their houses, so habitually insisted on among 
this primitive and conservative race, has become an hereditary 
rule and may probably be traced to their ancient Pagan creed, 
which forbade the intrusion of strange eyes or feet within the 
sacred precincts of the domestic enclosure. Even in the more 
ancient streets of their cities each house is separated from its 
neighbours by an exdronne—in Spanish, a caxa—or space of a 
few feet. From a sanitary point of view this law of isolation is 
doubtless very wholesome, whilst in no sense does it exempt the 
occupants from the exercise of neighbourly duties,4These are 
all laid down for them by no unwritten or questionable law, but 
by the /vero or for, a constitutional charter, remotely ancient, and 
recalling, in its rigour and minute detail, the terrible code of 
Menou. The Basque /fueros, however, were-le%s cast-iron in 
their formulation and admitted of many developments and 
modifications. The old Basque proverb: Herriac bere legue ; 
etcheac bere artura—* Each province has its laws and each house 
its customs,” bears testimony to the elastic adaptability of the 
constitutional code, according to the varied times and conditions 
of the periods to which it was applied. Its essentials were, 
however, always the same, and its first and salient principles— 
political independence, the greater social good of the many, 
exemption from taxation on salt and tobacco, and from con- 
scription, except in time of war—were inviolable. 
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These civil rights and privileges carried with them very 
stringent social laws in the matter of neighbourly duties or 
voisinage, the observance of which is still carried on with 
religious care and strong tenacity. Each man and woman has 
a part to play in the social affairs of their neighbours—their 
baptisms, their betrothals, their marriages, their funerals. The 
nearest neighbour between a house and the church is he who 
bears the weightiest responsibilities in regard to that house. 
His daughter must act as bridesmaid, the elders of the family 
as god-parents, its head must carry the cross at an enterrement, 
and with him lies the duty of sending for the priest if any be 
sick unto death in that, his neighbour’s, house. The dead are 
carried to the cemetery by their immediate neighbours, who 
likewise preside at the funeral. At the Regutem each man 
present places on a table near the altar an offering for Masses 
to be said for the soul departed. A fire, likewise, is often 
lighted at the nearest cross-roads to remind passers-by that 
prayers are asked for the same intention. And few are the 
Basques who would pass without a reverent lifting of the dere, 
and the devout offering of a Pater for his countryman’s soul. 

Any lapse from the law of vozstnage is severely penalized. 
According to the ordinance of the for, he who offended in this 
regard ceased to exist so far as the recognition of his community 
was concerned, and his social ostracism was as sternly and 
strenuously enforced as though he were a Hindu who had 
broken his caste laws. He had forfeited his title of vectno by 
proving himself unworthy of it, and neither neighbours nor 
relations would cross his threshold even in case of sickness. 
Two claims on the brotherhood—both sacred—alone remained 
to him. They are bound to send for the priest if they knew 
him to be in danger of death. And they might not refuse him 
live cinders from their hearth wherewith to kindle his own fire. 
Quite a little formula was attached to this “giving of fire.” 
The man in need of it had to bring with him a fragment of 
broken pottery, at the bottom of which was some crushed straw, 
wherein to receive the still revered fire. This was left at the 
entrance to the dwelling whilst he went to the hearth, and 
placing some ash on the palm of his hand, placed on the top 
of it some live fuel which was (I should imagine) speedily 
transferred to the receptacle awaiting it, and so carried to his 
home. To refuse this alms of fire—even to an outcast—was to 
incur a heavy fine. 
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A new-comer to a village had to earn the parochial and 
neighbourly privileges of the parish by a year of probation. 
He hired a house on the hearth of which he had to ight a fire 
which was to burn for twelve months and a day. During that 
period of initiation he was exempt from taxation and military 
service, and at its expiration, after three formal applications to 
the Council, the freedom of the village, together with the rights 
and penalties of voistuage, were conferred upon him. To a 
mere outsider the coveted privilege appears a somewhat 
questionable blessing. 

The domestic system among the Basque people is Semitic 
in its patriarchism, so wholly responsible is the chief of the 
household for the well-being of every member of his family. 
No circumstances nor maturity of age can deprive them of the 
right to live under the parental roof for so long as they will— 
always with the understanding that they labour, according to 
their several powers, for the common weal of the family com- 
munity—a community which frequently embraces the members 
of several generations. 

Oftener than not, as the Eiécheca Yauna falls into the sere 
and yellow leaf, and the weighty cares of his (to him) most 
sacred office have helped to whiten his once straight, sable hair, 
he appoints as his successor (if he has proved himself of sound 
metal) his eldest son; and to him, from the moment that he 
assumes the headship, his younger brothers and older uncles 
owe all the reverence which has been given to his father before 
him. Le roi est mort. Vive le rot. And yet, though discipline 
and authority are the mainsprings of Euskarian family life, 
there are certain republican principles recognized and accepted 
by the otherwise autocratic reigning power. For when any 
momentous question arises—as to the amount of a dot to be 
given, the expediency of receiving a son or daughter-in-law 
into the community, or of adopting into the home-circle an 
outside widower or “old maid,” then a family council is held, 
and the decision of the majority on the knotty point under 
discussion is accepted without appeal. The lines upon which 
they work are very suggestive and typical of the strange inter- 
mingling of intense conservatism and the tenacious spirit of 
liberty and independence which characterizes their singular 
race. 

Many such a family circle—numerous and comprehensive, 
and gathered for their evening coserie—we passed on our 
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leisurely way through the pine-woods. Ours was a loitering 
walk. For Anna and Sabine frolicked and gossiped and 
explained things on their way, as maidens of even their tender 
years can very well do. Besides, we had white broom to gather 
and pine cones to collect. Their French was crude of accent, 
but the voices, like those of their people generally, were sweet 
and deep, like the tones of a’cello. From guartier to quartier 
we passed—a guartier being a cluster of houses—each house 
detached and nestling in its own green, dark mass of copse with 
perhaps a sparkling, light-hearted, wild cherry-tree in bridal 
veil, or an almond or peach-tree in May dress of tender pink 
to relieve the sombreness. Several such hamlets, as they have 
grown together, have come to forma parish. In the principal 
guartier, which is dignified by the name of Place, there are 
invariably to be found the two central features of every Basque 
village, the church and the great rectangular court, where is 
played the national game of paume or pélote. The latter we 
reached just in time to see the finish of a match at réot. 

With bated breath, and feeling like the intruders that we 
were, we passed inside the door, though the blue sky overhead 
(for the court was uncovered) seemed to give one a certain sense 
of right to be there. The end wall of the three was higher than 
those at the side, and over it was posted a notice in Basque and 
French to the effect that “7/ est défendu de jouer au blé,” blé 
being the common and universally played “ball against the 
wall.” This prohibition, notwithstanding, was treated with light 
and airy defiance by two little urchins newly released from 
school. No sooner had the paume players withdrawn than these 
rebels took prompt and unblushing possession of the court for 
the proscribed game. “Mazs, madame, ceux ne sont que des 
gamins,’ was the apologetic explanation of such barefaced 
lawlessness, tendered, in tones of lofty toleration, by the superior 
beings of three and five who were initiating me in some of the 
ways of their village life. 

They took me to see Monsieur le Curé, who had just finished 
giving religious instructions in the grey, old church to the girls 
of the parish school; while the boys of the same were being 
taught their drill immediately under its walls. The two occupa- 
tions seemed significantly characteristic of the sexes. The Curé 
invited us to rest in his presbytery and regale on cau sucré,a 
form of beverage which, from a British standpoint, is as little 
likely to possess attractiveness as does the medicinal cup of 
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tea—only tolerated in case of *mgraine—for the average 
Basque. 

From the churchyard cemetery—full of impossible Basque 
names and spiral yew-trees—the highest point in the p/ace, we 
had a restrospective and comprehensive view of the primitive 
and picturesque village. And a very gracious aspect it presented 
to our sophisticated vision with its spontaneous, unpremeditated 
plan of arrangement ; its clustering, russet-roofed hamlets amid 
the embracing pine-forests; its nameless, silent, sun-steeped 
streets ; its noiseless, unpaved, yet excellently well-kept roads. 
No Place de la Liberté, no crowding, no drinking, no truculent 
voices. No hotel—only a very make-belief auderge. Indeed, 
what chance could an auberge have amid these domestic, serious, 
solitary Basques, with their reserve and sobriety? The voices of 
les animaux were more in evidence than were those of human- 
kind, and the lowing of the home-coming cattle and the tinkling 
of their bells made quite the most consistent of music. 

All things pointed here to a certain suspension of the stern 
law of mutability. One could well believe that the lapse of 
centuries had left small trace of their passage and few changes 
to mark their flight. The thirteenth century church—hoary and 
ancient, though by no means either decayed or decrepid—stands 
sentry-wise in all the strength of its fidelity at the entrance to 
the parish, with its triangular belfry “qui monte péniblement 
vers le ciel comme s'il portait dans ses pierres les supplications, 
des morts et des vivants qui gisent a ses pieds.”? 

yz You had but to turn and look southward and there lay 
<7 before you, in all their sunlit, golden glory and deep restfulness, 
the mighty, measureless slopes of the Pyrenees. The intervening 
plain was a rolling sea of yellow sand-dunes with islets of rich 
golden-bloomed gorse, and with here and there a farmhouse, 
white, red-tiled, broad-eaved and embellished with surroundings 
of grey-foliaged olive orchards. As our gaze fell on them the 
mountains were smiling a most bewitching good-night to their 
lover the sun, whilst he, in his turn, kissed them till they flushed 
and glowed and their white peaks changed to the warm-hued 
tint of summer roses. A few minutes more and he had gone. 
“Out of their day the joy had taken flight,” and their whole 
aspect changed phantasmally to one stern, impassive, and 
restrained. Such is their power of sympathy. And those who 
live in such a presence, year in year out, may well learn of it 


1 H. O’Shea, Les Maisons Basques. 
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some of its methods and manners. The quietude and solemnity 
of the mountains, their large endurance and silent, persuasive 
might—so variable in expressive moods and yet so unchange- 
able in form—their lifted pinnacles pointing ever heavenward 
with utmost reverence of awe and aspiration, and with puissant, 
eternal force seeming to teach men the secret of their own 
tranquil greatness—all this, and more, may well be impressed 
on the souls of the men and women who live within the 
influence of these great natural forces. With vast tracts of 
pine-forests—God’s own plantations—enclosing them on one 
side and the Pyrenean range overlooking them on the other, 
these Basques would seem insensibly to have assimilated the 
moods of both, and to have learnt from them some of the great 
lessons of life; that an honourable restraint is consistent with 
the highest, holiest liberty, that sober peace suffices rather than 
the achievements of restless ambition, and that of earnest, 
silent, steadfast labour is born that contentment which, of all 
earth’s possessions, is the greatest gain. 

S. H. DUNN. 

















Saint Felix of Cantalice. 


—~—>—_—_ 


Nay, child, sit close beside my knee, 
And nestle, as I tell thee why 

Good Friar Felix, whom we see, 
Sack-laden, come thus halting by, 

Is known to every boy and lass 

As “ Brother Deo Gratias.” 


When he was young, my son, as thou, 
A roving flock he shepherded 

Upon the hillside’s verdant brow ; 
There dwelt, there found his hardy bed, 
And knelt at noon in oaken glade 
Before a cross his toil had made. 


When, next, he drave his ploughshare lines 
Through valleys sheltered by the blue 

High peaks of yonder Apennines— 

So trained the oxen, two and two, 
White-flank’d, ’twixt wreathing vines to pass— 
His heart sang: Deo gratias. 


One day, the mild-eyed beasts took fear, 
And trampled on him as he led, 

Bursting their yoke. Torn was his gear, 
And he lay bleeding, left for dead. 

Yet after rose, the daylight o’er, 

And sought the monastery door— 


Yon sanctuary, with white-washed wall, 
And brown roof hid in cypress trees, 
Whose garden hears the owlets call, 

And grows wild thyme for wild brown bees. 











St. Felix of Cantalice. 


“O holy father, let me in, 
To purge my new-giv’n life from sin!” 


The warden took him by the hand: 

“ Dear brother, is thy strong heart sure— 
By this great crucifix we stand— 

For Him, thy Lord, canst thou endure ? 
And serve with fast, and prayer, and mass ? 
Quoth Felix: “Deo gratias /” 


Unlearn’d, no anthem could he sing, 

Nor read, nor teach, nor weave, nor write; 
But O! he loved each living thing ; 

His kind eyes shone with heavenly light 
On bird, or beast, or blade of grass— 
Good Brother Deo Gratias ! 


For so the children on his road 

That white-beard Capuchin have named. 
He begs for food, and bears a load, 
Obedient to his lot, unshamed ; 

And, when about his path they play, 
That greeting sweet they hear him say. 


Tis told: two nobles, man to man, 

In deadly combat closely fought. 
Between them Brother Felix ran, 

The cruel steel with bare hand sought. 
“Now, Deo gratias /” he cried ; 

“Your duel’s done!” Nor was denied. 


But see—he comes! He totters on. 
“Good morrow, brother! Peace to thee!” 
“Yea, Deo gratias ; I’ve gone 

A long league—Jdenedicite / 

And folks are kind, and God is great ; 

I'll take my burthen to His gate.” 
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The Ethics of Modern Art. 


—— 


Tel Art, telle Vie. The history of the moral development of the 
civilized world is recorded in concrete illustration for all who 
have eyes to see in the corresponding evolution of its Art 
production. At the present hour it is but the echo of a truism 
to say that the Art of any given period is a reflection of the 
actual life of that period, or the expression of its unuttered 
aspirations. What is perhaps less generally recognized is the 
correlative truth, that not only is Art the outcome of the life 
that is being lived and the ideal that is being striven after in 
the present moment, but that it is also a most important 
formative influence upon the life that will be lived and the 
ideals that will be striven after in the future. It is at once 
the chief product of the ripe, and the chief nourishment of the 
growing imagination; and while it is a significant symptom of 
the tendencies of the generation of to-day, it has all the responsi- 
bility of an object-lesson in life for the generation of to-morrow. 

The Art of the Greeks was primarily the expression of their 
intense natural delight in beauty and symmetry. But by 
surrounding the people with embodiments of beauty, and 
multiplying around them monuments of symmetry, it fostered, 
trained, and elevated this natural delight into the dignity of a 
religion that subsequently permeated and directed their lives. 

At a later period, the Art of the Romanesque and early 
Renaissance age was chiefly inspired by the imperative need to 
externalize in definite symbol and image the strong, vivid beliefs 
with which men’s souls were surging. Men like Cimabue, 
Giotto, Perugino, and Fra Angelico, painted the Madonna 
because their dreams and their meditations were crowded with 
vague visions of her Glorified Womanhood ; and their works 
reacted on the multitudes who knelt before them stimulating 
their spiritual imagination, and giving definite conception to the 
object of their veneration. When the people of Florence bore 
Cimabue’s Madonna in triumphant procession through the 
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streets, their enthusiasm was due to the master having embodied 
in visible form a long-revered, yet hitherto imperfectly realized, 
personality known to them all, yet never before beheld. And 
their delight at recognizing her in this first important repre- 
sentation, fired them with fresh ardour in her service, and 
gave keener actuality to what they had always believed con- 
cerning her. Thus the aspirations of the many kindle the 
inspiration of the few, and this in its turn flames up as a 
beacon-light casting its reflection on the multitudes around and 
acting as a guiding-star to those who as yet are afar-off. 

Coming to our own day—although probably the true artistic 
exponent of this complex, highly-wrought present time is to 
be found, not in painting, still less in sculpture, but in the finer 
suggestiveness, the greater delicacy, the fugitive intricacy, and 
the more keenly penetrative power of music—yet the definite 
modern developments of the plastic arts will not suffer them 
to be overlooked as important indications and examples of 
corresponding tendencies in contemporary life. 

The nineteenth century has none of the simplicity and unity 
of life that characterized the Greek age; nor is it a period of 
intense moral concentration, of definitely directed striving like 
that of the ages of faith. We are no longer on the upward, but 
on the downward curve of the cycle; with us it is not every- 
where the fresh green of an eager bursting into life, but rather 
the richness and the confusion, and also the imminent corruption, 
of highly-coloured faliing leaves. We are no longer borne, 
either swiftly or slowly, upon the waters of an onward stream. 
We are rather in the midst of a whirlpool of contrary currents ; 
and therefore it is not surprising that our modern picture-shows 
in so far as they are expressions of our actual life and ideals, 
should exemplify very divergent, and often distinctly antago- 
nistic, tendencies. We propose here briefly to inquire into the 
nature of the most significant of these tendencies, those which, 
inasmuch as they are definitely directed towards hitherto 
unattempted goals, furnish important indications of corres- 
ponding evolutions in contemporary civilization and manners. 

And here it may be well to take note of three separate 
standpoints from which art-criticism can make its survey, 
although a complete criticism of any work would involve a 
judgment from all three. Firstly, from the technical standpoint, 
furnishing an answer to the question, Is the painter clever? 
Secondly, from the zsthetic standpoint, furnishing an answer 
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to the question, Is the picture beautiful? Thirdly, from the 
ethical standpoint, furnishing an answer to the questions, Is 
the work the vehicle of a moral principle? Does it act asa 
stimulus to noble thought and action? What is its place in 
life ? 

The first, which is the standpoint of most contemporary 
criticism, deals almost exclusively with skill of workmanship ; 
it is couched in the shibboleth of the studios, and is fully intel- 
ligible only to that small minority who are versed in the idioms 
of the schools. It takes no count of pictorial conception, nor 
of choice of subject, holding that all subjects are capable of 
artistic treatment. It considers only the executive power by 
which a given subject—any subject—has been transferred to the 
canvas, and the degree of photographic resemblance to the object 
or scene pourtrayed. Its whole concern is with the objective 
manner of treatment by brush and pencil, with the mastery of 
the painter’s hand, not with the quality of his vision, still less 
with the moral value of his work. 

The second class of criticism, holding that the mission of 
Art is the detection and interpretation of beauty, occupies 
itself with the swdjectzve manner of treatment by the artist’s 
imaginative vision, with his power of discernment of what is 
zsthetically admirable, and with that particular pictorial mani- 
pulation, by which ere now quite common and unlikely subjects 
have been revealed as beautiful pictures. It deals with the 
physical delight in line, light, colour, by which these, the 
essential elements of pictorial art, are blended into a sensuous 
expression of thought, feeling, or mere appreciation that is 
perhaps beyond utterance or definition in words. It does not 
trouble itself with the moral quality of these emotions, nor with 
the technicalities of ‘ouch by which they are conveyed to the 
canvas. It exacts only that their manner of expression be 
sensuously beautiful, that it be in natural harmony with their 
matter, and within the limits of pictorial unity. 

The third class of criticism, recognizing the force of the 
imagination as a mainspring of human action, looks upon Art 
as a great teacher of life, and upon pictorial Art—appealing as 
it does to the imagination through the most vivid and direct 
of all the senses—as a concrete illustration of life of the greatest 
ethical importance ; and it inquires what is the moral significance 
of the object-lesson it embodies, what is the character of the 
moral stimulus it conveys by its action on the imagination. 
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Discarding considerations of manuecr as of minor importance, 
and fixing its attention upon the matter chosen, upon the 
selection of subject, or aspect of a given subject, it looks upon 
a picture as the perpetuation of a moment either worthy or 
unworthy of permanence, as the realization of an ideal either 
worthy or unworthy of fulfilment, as the embodiment of 
emotions that either ennoble, or vulgarize, or debase humanity. 
It weighs the value of a work as an incentive to “ high thinking 
and plain living;” and it exacts that the moral tendency of 
its effect shall be definitely upward, not downward, nor even 
outward among the crowd. The question of the precise relation 
to one another of the two latter standards—whether, on the 
one hand, Art can convey a true moral stimulus in other than 
terms of beauty, whether she can reach the moral sense at all 
except through an effectual appeal to the sensuous imagination, 
and whether, on the other hand—remembering works so 
zsthetically perfect as Swinburne’s “ Laus Veneris,” or Wagner's 
“Tristam and Iseuldt”—she fulfils her obligation to life by 
being merely beautiful, is a question of extreme interest, but 
outside the scope of our present purpose. But it would appear 
certain that whatever the interdependence of the moral and 
zsthetic values of a work, both can be wholly independent of 
the technical value, as it is of them. Cimabue’s Madonna, although, 
both as pictorially conceived and devotionally felt, it inspired 
a whole city with artistic and religious enthusiasm, was, as we 
all know, grotesquely out of drawing. While, on the other 
hand, much modern work of undeniable technical excellence, 
not only sins against every law of beauty, but is frequently 
without any moral significance whatsoever, and is occasionally 
positively immoral in its tone. 

It is here, in the divorce between talent and the sense of 
ethical and zsthetic responsibility, that a new note has been 
struck in Art—a note which rings with threatening reverbcrations 
through much of the most powerful work that bears the hall- 
mark of modernity. We live in an age of cramped horizons. 
The majority of men will not look upward, for their spiritual 
vision is weak and failing ; they dare not look onward, for they 
are met by the dreary absence of outlook that characterizes the 
other sede of an over-wrought civilization. Thrown back upon 
the present and their immediate part in the present they gaze 
around, engrossed with what zs, with that passing phase of the 
actual they mistake for the reality it veneers, with those external, 
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sensible appearances of things which the mass of men—driven 
by the fierce press and hurry, the sordid complications of the 
modern struggle for existence, into a practical agnosticism they 
have no time to analyze—treat as ascertained certainties of 
paramount and vital importance. As a result of this attitude 
towards life, the prevalent attitude of the fiz de siécle towards 
Art is a craze for portraiture—“ realistic” representation of life, 
manners, and things, with no further reference to the quality 
of the subject or to the manner of treatment than that both 
shall be sufficiently ordinary to be within the daily experience 
of the multitude. To attain exact reproduction of the habitual 
as habitually viewed is occupying much of our most brilliant 
contemporary talent, which finds the highest praise and the 
supreme sanction of its achievement in the popular verdict, 
“ How like!” 

There have been ages, more earnest and vigorous than the 
present one, when the most ordinary view of life and things 
would have included some consideration of morality ; and other 
ages more highly cultured because fresher and keener in their 
culture than our own, when commonplace was viewed in 
reference to its possible beauty. But the particular character- 
istic of the life of to-day as expressed with wondrous skill in 
the new Art, is the absence of any noble aspiration towards 
a Beyond, or any true sensitive insight into a Within. The 
brilliant surface portraiture of contemporary manners that 
excites the enthusiasm of modern criticism is produced—and 
necessarily produced—in defiance of all considerations of beauty 
or morality, because the one is not apparent and the other is 
often wilfully ignored in the subject. Eliminating therefore all 
ethical and zsthetic aims, the ultimate criterion of excellence 
becomes a mere matter of skilful technicality in the attainment 
of resemblances, and pictorial Art is reduced to the condition of 
photography. 

In literature this movement is typified in the work of Zola, 
which, while it gratified, also cultivated and directed the modern 
taste for realism. And there has arisen a whole international 
school of painters who are appealing to the eyes of men, in a 
precisely similar manner as this master of the sordid common- 
place has appealed to their intelligence. The true ethical 
position of this school is not clearly defined in its English 
development, where as yet it appears but as a slow and insidious 
advance towards a goal which perhaps it barely discerns. But 
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the extremes of a school interpret its mediocrities; the attain- 
ments of the vanguard indicate the direction towards which 
even the most straggling followers are tending. It is in France, 
the home of Zola, that we find this vanguard making its 
triumphant progress; it is there that the school which with us 
is shrouded in vaguest neutrality, has emerged into the clearest 
characteristics of a definite extreme. A collection of pictures 
and drawings by prominent French artists exhibited last season 
at the International Gallery in Knightsbridge, which, by the 
peculiar nature of its innovations, should be well within the 
memory of all of us, may be taken as a fair average sample of 
the work that the new school is producing. Executed in a 
“broad, bold style,’ and with a consummate mastery of effect 
that stirred the admiration of our critics, it has thrown a very 
important light upon the influence which modern realism is 
likely to exercise upon life, art, and morals. 

Now concerning this much-abused term of realism, we 
must remember that there are, to put an extreme case, at least 
two ways of realistically painting a cabbage-leaf. Both may 
be carried out in the “ fidelity to Nature” manner, the difference 
between the two coming in merely in the difference of the 
artist’s attitude towards Nature. One way, which for want of a 
better name we will describe as that which studies its model in 
a greengrocer’s shop and works at it from the gvreengrocer’s 
standpoint, views the cabbage as an ugly vegetable, ushered 
into existence in some market-garden, well out of sight, to 
serve as a very common, very cheap, and somewhat undelectable 
article of food for the multitude. And that is all. Under this 
method it may be cleverly and illusively painted—so illusively 
that in looking at it, we almost imagine we are in a green- 
grocer’s shop, and instinctively reckon up the number of pence 
we should be inclined to lay out in its purchase. This is the 
photographic method. Under the other method, which is less a 
method than an inspiration, it may be painted with inferior skill 
of workmanship, yet with a feeling about it that reveals all the 
individuality and distinction that properly belongs to it as an 
organic living thing, no two cabbage-leaves being precisely 
alike. And in thus painting it, the artist will in some inexpli- 
cable way render to us all the delight he took in tracing its 
intricate veinings, in following every undulation of its rumpled 
green surface, in catching some chance sunbeam that flashed 
through its dull transparency, lighting it up into a glory of 
green and gold. 
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Technically, the difference between these two methods 
cannot be traced; it is intangible and mechanically inappre- 
ciable, belonging wholly to that subjective element which cannot 
be altogether excluded even from the most realistic Art. But 
between the resultant impressions of the two finished paintings 
(and here the moral quality is merged in the esthetic) there is 
an impassable gulf. The first is the method of mechanical 
dissection, and culminates in the Zolas of Art; the second is 
the method of living sympathy, and culminates in the Shake- 
speres. The one represents, the other interprets. Under the 
first method the whole moral character of the work is necessarily 
determined by the character of the subject represented ; and it 
is a primary axiom with the photographic school that a// 
subjects are treatable by Art. The second selects its subjects 
with some reference to their intrinsic merit, either pictorial or 
ethical, and impresses a character upon its work by the manner 
of interpretation of the subject chosen. 

For example, Murillo has given us pictures of life in the 
streets which we may take to be very true representations of 
what that life actually was at the time and place he painted, 
for his Boys and Beggars and Flowergirls are living figures 
with the real sunshine of the South playing round them as they 
recline in the same attitudes of unconscious grace and dignity 
which may be seen at any street-corner of Madrid or Seville 
to-day. So far, then, he too was a portraitist. But—and here 
the difference comes in—he selected those scenes in which his 
zsthetic instinct discerned true elements of grace and beauty 
veiled beneath the familiarity of commonplace ; and he rendered 
them as he saw them,and wrought them into masterpieces of 
Art which are none the less, but rather all the more, faithful 
reproductions of the real, because they reveal the intrinsic 
beauty and distinction residing in common things and every-day 
scenes, but which is often obscured and lost sight of just 
because it is so habitual. 

Modern French realism, in which mechanical execution 
takes the place of xsthetic insight and moral responsibility, 
has, with marvellous skill of impressionist effect, given us 
unselected photographs of the streets, which are too often only 
hap-hazard snapshots of all that is most viciously hideous in 
the boulevard or most squalid in the gutter. Allowance must 
here be made for the natural difference in the zsthcetic quality 
of the subject. The streets of modern London or Paris will 
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not compare in point of beauty with the streets of seventeenth- 
century Madrid. There are epochs of civilization in which life 
is more generally dignified and picturesque, as there are objects 
and scenes in Nature which are more intrinsically beautiful than 
others. If the photographic method of painting had existed 
in the days of Murillo, it would unquestionably and all uncon- 
sciously have reproduced more that was beautiful than it does 
at the present time ; but for the very reason that the sense of 
beauty was keener in those days, the ideal of life nobler, and 
society fresher, simpler, and more vigorous, the artistic standard 
was higher and the photographic method of painting did xot 
exist. On the other hand, if a truly pictorial method were 
applied to the rendering of the life of to-day, its version of life 
would not be as revoltingly ugly as that at present supplied 
to us, and it might be equally true. For even in all that is 
most sordid and vulgar we may believe that there lurks some 
element of dignity, just as the commonest things of Nature 
always possess their aspect of beauty. But this is rarely the 
appearance caught by the photographer’s camera; it lies 
beneath the surface, a hidden thing, to be discerned and revealed 
by the artist. 

If Zola, retaining his themes of Paris life, had treated them 
in that spirit of true sympathetic realism in which, for example, 
we may imagine that George Eliot might have treated them, 
making for the beautiful in the true and for the essentially true 
in the phenomenally ugly, writing with some reference to ideals 
that are beyond the reach of corruptibility, and to the univer- 
salities of life that underlie all phases of manners,—he might 
have created works of art that would have had permanent moral 
and esthetic value, because in producing them hefhad kept the 
moral and esthetic standards permanently in jview. But this, 
by representing an aspect of the subject visible only to the 
minority who have scaled the heights, would have involved the 
sacrifice of that catchy, surface resemblance—that? peculiar 
photographic quality which at present makes the work of the 
Zolas of Art so attractive to the multitude at large. 

In England, the first faint indication of this movement, 
innocent enough in its earliest beginnings, can be traced when 
John Millais, to be followed by such lesser luminaries as 
Orchardson and others, placed his splendid talent at the service 
of the British public, to provide it with faithful illustrations of 
its own middle-class home-life, suppressing, in deference to its 
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inherent lack of imagination, every element that was not imme- 
diately obvious, and multiplying, in the effort after easy 
recognizability, every adjunct that could accentuate the common 
every-day quality and essential vulgarity of the subject. Year 
after year there appeared upon the walls of the Royal Academy 
portraits of—for example: A railway-station in all its peculiar 
hard ugliness, with the greasy porter, the bulging Gladstone- 
bag, the familiar band-box; or a suburban interior furnished 
from the Tottenham Court Road with an “afternoon-tea” table 
occupying the centre of the picture; or a cockney bedroom 
with five-sixths of the canvas taken up by an exquisitely- 
painted cotton bed-coverlet. If some manufacturer had not 
missed his chance, this picture might have done, and done 
more appropriately, the same service to the particular “make” 
of counterpanes it represents, that “Bubbles” did to Pears’ 
Soap. This class of picture was always exceedingly popular, 
for the British public delights in itself and its surroundings, and 
appreciated finding that it had become a subject for Art. They 
were furthermore harmless, in so far as the negation of beauty 
can ever be harmless. Occasionally they even gave evidence of 
a moral aim, the morality being that of Exeter Hall, and they 
were always eminently respectable in their tone. They rarely 
rendered anything that could not have been equally well 
rendered by a camera, and better far by a coloured cinema- 
tograph. But it was just this mechanical exactitude that 
recommended them to a practically-minded public, who rejoiced 
to find that at last common sense had entered into Art. 

But the same movement of photographic realism which 
produced this clever portraiture of the irreproachable medi- 
ocrities of English life, was simultaneously at work in France 
among a people brilliant, daring, and intolerant of dulness, to 
whom respectable monotony is the reverse of interesting, and 
reiteration of the obvious worse than futile. Seeking to replace 
by physical excitement the spiritual stimulus of zsthetic inspi- 
ration, they directed the focus of their camera, not to the dull 
neutrality of the dourgeo’s home, but to the allurements of the 
boulevard, the degenerate delights of the café chantant, the 
depravities of some of the most infamous moral slums of Paris. 
The result has been the production of a mass of superbly- 
executed impressionist portraiture of actual phases of life just 
as ugly and vulgar as that represented by their English brethren, 
but at the same time, intensely, sometimes almost incredibly, 
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vicious. The mere enumeration of the titles of some of these 
works, without inviting nausea by unnecessary description, will 
be sufficient to confirm the preceding statements. We design- 
edly take all our examples from the catalogue of the recent 
International Exhibition at Knightsbridge, to which we have 
already alluded. Among many similar, we find the following 
titles : “ Quadrille at the Moulin Rouge,” and “Jane Avril at the 
Moulin Rouge,” by Lautrec; an unnamed “ Pastel” by the 
same author, representing unnameable revelries at the same 
haunt; “the Gueuse,” “ Boulevards Extérieurs,” and “ The 
Witches’ Sabbath,” by Steinlen ; “ Le Moulin Rouge,” “Le Bar 
Americain,” and “Le Bal Masqué,” by Bottini; “Le Café 
Concert,” by Rysselberghe, all vulgar, sordid, and vicious; 
“Scenes in Paris,” by Boutet; “Parisian Sensations,” by Lepére ; 
“Studies in the Streets of Paris,” and “The Ballet Girl,” in a 
peculiarly revolting attitude, by Renouard; “Studies of Women,” 
by Maurin; “Studies in the Nude,” by Suzanne Valadon— 
both of which latter exhibit disgusting possibilities of vicious 
deformity in the human body ; “Café Chantant,” by Degas, and 
four impressionist views by the same artist of the training and 
dressing, or rather undressing, of the corps de ballet ; “ The Pig 
Market,” “The Barber’s Shop,” and “ The Bull in the Village,” by 
Daniel Vierge, which, although they are not positively indecent, 
fully compensate, by the squalid vulgarity of the two former, and 
the incomparable brutality of the last, for what they lack in abso- 
lute viciousness ; “The Morphia Maniac,” by Grasset, representing 
with every possible detail of horror and depravity, a woman in 
the act of administering to herself the poisonous intoxicant ; 
and many, many others. The above are not all pictures ; many 
are drawings or washes, for with a strange, lingering reverence 
for colour as the true source of pictorial inspiration, men 
dare to draw what as yet they would not venture to paint. But 
considered ethically as object-lessons in life, and illustrations of 
manners, there is no appreciable difference between sketch, 
drawing, or painted picture. It might have seemed that the 
sense of propriety which is supposed to characterize the English 
nation generally would have safeguarded English realism, not 
only from emulating such achievements as these, but from 
giving them the sanction of public recognition and encourage- 
ment. But every one of the above-mentioned works was 
exhibited in London, and hung for over three months upon the 
line in one of the most frequented and most successful of recent 
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collections, and we believe it is a fact that hardly a single critic 
raised one word of protest, or, indeed, spoke of this exhibition 
in other than words of unqualified praise. 

This is to us the most serious aspect of the whole matter. 
It is not from the fact of what they represent that these works 
offer such terrible indications of degeneracy, but from the fact 
that éhey represent it at all,and that because they represent it 
cleverly they are accepted as works of Art. The corruption of 
modern European capitals may possibly not be proportionately 
much greater, even if more sordid, than that of any other 
decaying civilization. But never before in the world’s history 
have these things, stripped to their utter, naked hideousness, 
been held to be subjects for Art. The same Art that was sanc- 
tified by the prayers and penances and visions of its medieval 
votaries, which rose as incense before the Spirit of Beauty in 
Pagan days, and has embodied the highest spiritual ideals in 
Christian days, has now fallen into the service of the common 
Parisian reveller, in order to perpetuate his vicious debauch, and 
give publicity to his secret sins. 

Not for one moment do we take this school to be repre- 
sentative of the whole of French Art, although it has found its 
chief nourishment, and attained its fullest (and this a most 
vigorous) development on French soil. The Luxembourg Picture 
Gallery and the walls of the Panthéon give ample proof that 
France, even in the present decade, is capable of very noble, as 
well as of the most powerful, artistic achievement. While, on 
the other hand, if we need the assurance that some “living 
French artists” are producing work every whit as harmless and 
insignificant as anything that British mediocrity can lay claim 
to, we have but to glance round the scratch collection at present 
on view at the New Gallery. But this handful of pictures— 
composed as it is of a few inferior paintings by good artists, and 
some of what are perhaps the best paintings of very inferior 
artists—cannot be taken as representative of any school or 
phase of Art. It is not representative of anything at all except 
the lack of discrimination to which even the Committee of the 
New Gallery occasionally is liable, and therefore, for our present 
purpose, it may safely be disregarded. What appears certain is that 
the predominant tendency of French Art is in the direction of 
the new realism, which by its cu/tus of talent is drawing to itself 
all the young talent of the day, in France and elsewhere. And 
when we remember the phenomenal success of the International 
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Exhibition in London, we tremble to think of what is likely to 
be its double result in its influence upon public taste in England, 
and the impetus it may give to the continuation of similar 
exhibitions in succeeding years. 

In immortal, but still ineffectual, protest there stands forth 
the art-work of two English artists, one the staunch representa- 
tive of the didactic, or purely moralist school, the other the 
chief modern exponent of true xsthetic inspiration, and both 
appreciated only by minorities. We allude to Mr. G. F. Watts 
and the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

The works of the former can scarcely be said to be indicative 
of the life of the day.. It is rather their significative charac- 
teristic that they express no contemporary tendency, but stand 
as rocks washed by the rushing stream, but unmoved and 
uninfluenced by its eddying currents. Treating of the univer- 
salities of life, the great human truths which are true of all time 
—Hope, Love, Death, Life itself—interpreting them with some- 
thing of the generality of abstractions, and elevating his 
impersonations into the dignity and comprehensiveness of types, 
Watts has placed himself outside his epoch. There is nothing 
in his work to stamp it as a product of the nincteenth century ; 
it might have been painted in any age, in any clime ; it expresses 
nothing of the life of to-day which would not be equally true of 
the life of any other period. And this, the source of its pure 
nobility, is also the secret of its inadequate success. The artist 
seems independent of his age, and untouched by its spirit. His 
attitude towards it is that of a teacher from afar. And his 
message is all unduly disregarded, for the age will listen to none 
but its own spokesmen. 

Burne-Jones, on the other hand, was eminently a son of his 
century ; and his work, though inspired by that cu/tus of beauty 
which is old as Art herself, is yet essentially fiz de siécle in its 
form and manner of interpretation. The age that is sufficiently 
decadent to produce the squalid, brutal realism we have above 
described, will inevitably be driven by the pendulum of reaction 
into an ultra-refinement as its antithesis. In this sense, Burne- 
Jones is the antithesis of the modern French realists. His 
genius has created a new mode of pictorial decorative manipula- 
tion and inaugurated a new type of beauty of exquisite refine- 
ment and delicacy. But it is the beauty of a hot-house, of over- 
culture, of excessive choiceness, and occasionally displays a very 
luxuriance of refinement, if we may speak in paradoxes, that 
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defeats its own end and is far away from the freshness, the 
vigour, the simplicity of pure Nature. In spite of the charm of 
perfect pictorial harmony, which he has attained in a degree 
unequalled among modern artists, in spite of the delicious grace, 
the absolute repose of his pictures, one wishes that a breath of 
cool, grass-scented country air could be swept through them and 
invigorate them with the pure, healthy vitality which, in common 
with the decrepid century that has produced them, they lack. 
The wondrous initiative and originality of the genius of Burne- 
Jones was essentially pictorial rather than purely imaginative ; 
and, idealist par excellence, his idealism was adaptive rather than 
creative. Drawing much of his imaginative inspiration from 
Chaucer’s tales, and choosing many of his subjects from legends 
of the thirteenth and earlier centuries, he has yet invested them 
with the spirit of the nineteenth, missing just the rugged vigour, 
the simplicity—above all, the yoyousness—that were vital charac- 
teristics of the eager, fiercely-striving times he loves to pourtray. 
Into his rendering of the strong, healthy life of far-off epochs, 
he has infused much of the weary longing with which the end 
of a civilization is wont to look back upon its beginning. And 
though his version of the youth of the world is so incomparably 
beautiful that we hardly care to doubt its accuracy, yet we feel 
that he has not brought back the old times nor reproduced the 
old figures. It is rather as if he had attained to some vague, 
fugitive glimpse of their wraiths bewailing the days that are 
gone, and had wrought these weird visions into pictorial 
harmonies of infinite beauty and grace, but also of infinite 
regret. His figures seem to move to the mournful cadences of 
some melodious dirge to which they are perpetually listening, 
some echoes of which the artist has caught and translated into 
the medium of line and colour. Here, too, Burne-Jones is the 
antithesis of the French realists. They have brought their art 
to the verge of photography ; his art is for ever striving after 
“the condition of music,” even though it be in a minor key. 
There is yet another class among English artists whose work 
we would note as peculiarly typical of the present day. We 
allude to those painters, chiefly landscape painters, who, without 
exceeding the bounds of the purest realism and without mani- 
festing any obviously didactic aim, yet in their rendering of 
Nature voluntarily accentuate all that is fresh, healthy, and 
simple, and whose work both in the selection and treatment of 





' Vide Walter Pater’s Renatssance, chap. ‘* School of Giorgione.” 
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its subject implies a revulsion from the corrupt artificiality of an 
over-wrought civilization. It is a significant fact that in last 
season’s Exhibition of the New Gallery, out of a total of two 
hundred and sixty-three pictures, over twenty represented 
flower-fields or garden-scenes—old-fashioned gardens, too—far 
out of reach of the modern gardener or Botanical Flower 
Show—with tall stocks, “sweet Williams,’ and sweet peas 
rejoicing in the luxuriance of semi-wildness. 

When these artists paint gezre, they select a simple, agricul- 
tural subject—the noonday toil of the hay-makers, or a group 
of reapers resting in the quiet evening light, or even a cow- 
stable (like that exhibited in the last Academy), with a 
wondrous shaft of sunlight penetrating the delicate crimson 
life in a calf’s ear and playing amongst the golden straw at its 
feet—but never the livid effort of the factory, the squalor of the 
streets, nor even the lamp-lit joviality of the tavern. When 
they paint the Jubilee June, whether they paint it well or ill, 
they conceive it not as a dusty, sweltering, surging crowd 
pressing and jostling for a glimpse of national pomp, but as a 
far-away country-field, where myriad blades and flowerets are 
basking in drowsy calm in the vivifying power of the sun’s 
unwonted warmth. 

All this represents only a small effort, a feeble current 
against the stream, indicative of the distaste with which a 
minority view prevailing methods. But it is good to know that 
it exists at ail. Why does not more conspicuous talent go to 
swell its force? 

A. STREETER. 














The Gréek Doctrine of Necessity - 


A SPECULATION ON THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 


GN ovr’ amodécOa ta kaka Suvardv, & Oeairnre, brevavriov yap tT. TG ayaba 
su 3 > - w > 9 ~ = a ‘ ‘ \ , ‘ ra — 
dei eivat avaykn: ovr’ év Oeois atta idpicba tiv S€ Ovnrny vow kai rdvde Tov 
Tomov Trepimone €& avaykns. (Plato, Thezetetus, 176 A.) 


Ego Dominus, et non est alter, formans lucem et creans tenebras, faciens 
pacem, et creans malum. (Isaias xlv. 7.) 

Si erit malum in civitate, quod Dominus non fecerit ? (Amos iii. 6.) 

Contra malum bonum est, et contra mortem vita: sic et contra virum 
justum peccator. Et sic intuere in omnia opera Altissimi. Duo et duo, et 
unum contra unum. (Ecclus. xxxiii. 15.) 

Omnia duplicia, unum contra unum, et non fecit quidquam deesse. 
(Ecclus. xlii. 25.) 

Ne forte colligentes zizania, eradicetis simul cum eis ct triticum. Sinite 
utraque crescere usque ad messem. (St. Matt. xiii. 29, 30.) 

Necesse est enim ut veniant scandala: verumtamen vae homini illi, per 
quem scandalum venit. (St. Matt. xviii. 7.) 

Oportet et hzreses esse. (1 Cor. xi. 19.) 





IN proving the existence of God, at the beginning of the 
Summa Theologica, St. Thomas raises the objection: “If there 
were a God, no evil would be found.” To which he replies by 
a quotation from the Enchiridion of St. Augustine: “God, 
being the sovereign good, would nowise permit any evil to be 
in His works, were He not powerful and good enough to make 
good even out of evil.” To which he adds himself: “It belongs 
therefore to the infinite goodness of God to permit evils to be, 
and to draw good out of them.”? On this basis is founded the 
usual answer of Catholic theologians to the difficulty of the 
existence of evil, a difficulty however of which they do not 
profess to have forthcoming anything like an adequate solution. 
All the theological battles that have been fought over the Fall 
of Man—Calvinism, Jansenism, Thomism, Molinism—have been 
fought in some attempt at a solution of this mystery. The 
existence of evil is the one final difficulty of all speculation and 
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practice, of all theology and philosophy, and of daily life. I 
propose to follow this speculation some little way out; to put 
together some ideas, not new, but perhaps not sufficiently 
thought of; to conjecture which way the solution may lie; to 
prove no thesis, but indicate what may be a sufficiently tenable 
and provisional hypothesis. , 

The hypothesis is briefly this, that creation without evil is 
a contradiction in terms: that evil is a natural and necessary 
incident of all created good: that if God chooses to create at 
all, He must permit evil to be in creation: and that this natural 
simultaneity of created good with evil is no more an infringe- 
ment of divine omnipotence, than is the impossibility of God’s 
creating any triangle, the three angles of which, taken together, 
shall be equal to anything else than two right angles. A 
mathematical illustration of good and evil mutually involving 
one another, may be seen in the second branch of the hyperbola, 
which is one curve with the first, though opposite to it; to 
generate the one branch is to generate the other. 

But the best illustration is from a doctrine untenable in 
itself, yet closely parallel to that which I now suggest as 
possibly true. The Greek philosophers had no conception of 
creation out of nothing. They assumed the existence of Matter, 
eternal, not having the origin of its being from Mind, or God. 
They assumed a primeval chaos. Mind, or God, did no more 
than put this chaos in order. All the order, and consequently 
all the good, in the universe they attributed to the disposition 
of Mind. Mind, or God, was‘author of all good, and of nothing 
but good. But the primeval, chaotic Matter was never perfectly 
amenable to Mind: it was essentially a disorderly thing, and 
could never be got quite into order. This resistance of Matter 
to the disposition of Mind the Greeks called dvayxn, necessity. 

It is well, before we go further, to illustrate this, not merely 
philosophic but popular conception of the Greek mind. I have 
often been amused in scholastic disputations, listening to the 
argument that God is a necessary Being, or one whose existence 
is a necessary truth, to think how shocked any pious Greek 
would have been to have heard the epithet xecessary applied to 
God. Necessity to a Greek meant the stolid opposition of 
brute matter, or of superior physical force, to the purpose and 
design of Mind. Thus if a storm carricd you out of your course 
at sea, if pirates seized you, plundered your vessel, and sold you 
into slavery, if your ship caught fire and you could not put it 
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out, if you had a scarcity of water or of other provisions, all 
that was necessity,—anything in fact that baffled your calcula- 
tions and checked your aspirations. The very word dvayx«n is 
connected with ayy, augo, I choke, and ayxwv, an angle, or 
corner ; avaykn is that which chokes or corners you. 

We find a proverb in Simonides, dvayxn 8 ob5é Oeoi wayovtat, 
“even gods fight not with necessity.” Necessity here does not 
mean destiny ( eiuapuévn), but the brute resistance of matter 
to the intelligent and benevolent purposes of Mind. Thus 
death, disease, accidents, storms, earthquakes, and also bodily 
propensities to evil, and all evil-doing, which was traced by the 
Greeks entirely to bodily propensities, were put down to the 
account of Matter, to the account of something originally inde- 
pendent of God, and never entirely subjected to and regulated 
by the Divine Mind. If you had asked a Greek philosopher 
about the origin of evil, he would have told you that Matter 
was evil to begin with; and that all evil, physical and moral, 
was the outcome of the never wholly remediable turbulence and 
disorder of Matter. From this notion it followed that the union 
of the spirit of man with a fleshly body was a misfortune, and 
that things would never go wholly well with the human soul till 
it was parted from matter, never to be reunited to a body again. 

The reader may observe this doctrine in innumerable 
passages in Plato. I quote two. 


God wishing all things good, and no evil to be, so far as that was 
possible, with this intent, finding (wzapadaBwv) the whole visible 
universe, not at rest, but in inharmonious and disorderly movement, 
He brought it out of disorder into order, thinking the second state 
altogether better than the first. . . . Before this, all the elements were 
without plan and measure: but when the ordering of the universe was 
taken in hand, fire first and water and earth and air, though they 
presented some traces of their proper selves, yet were altogether in 
that state in which it is likely for things to be when God is away. 
So they were by nature to begin with, but He marshalled them in 
species and number. God then combined and compounded them, 
the fairest and best that might be made out of materials that had been 
neither good nor beautiful (7 duvardy bs kéANoTa dpiota re €€ otxX OUTWS 
exovTwr).} 

I need not dwell on the untenableness of this doctrine, 
pointing out that a self-existent chaos is a contradiction in 
terms, self-existence being an attribute that carries with it all 
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perfections; or that the doctrine leads up to Manichean 
Dualism, as it makes of Matter an essentially Evil Principle ; 
or that it cuts at the root of the Christian mysteries of the 
Incarnation, the Holy Eucharist, and the Resurrection of the 
Body. But if we replace the Primeval Chaos by Primeval 
Nothingness, we have the Dualism of God, the Infinite Being, 
on the one hand, and perfect Nothingness, or Nonentity, on the 
other. To the second member of this combination we must 
look for the origin of evil. 

It is a remark of Plato,! taken up by Aristotle and 
St. Thomas, that everything zs in one way, and zs xo¢ in an 
infinity of. ways, according to the infinity of things that are 
other than it. Thus the element of Nothingness enters into 
every created being. This element means defectibility, and 
consequent proneness to evil. God cannot create a creature 
free from this element of nothingness and defectibility: for He 
cannot create a creature that shall not be finite and limited. 
So far the argument is philosophically clear. From Catholic 
faith and theology we know that God can hinder this natural 
defectibility from issuing in actual moral evil in this or that 
individual. Such an exercise of power He put forth on behalf 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. From the same source we know 
that God can and does sterzlise, so to speak, this element of 
nothingness, and exclude all evil from a whole class of beings, 
whom, after trial, He admits to reward, the reward consisting 
in the beatific vision of Himself in heaven. What we do not 
know, and yet may plausibly conjecture,—and the present 
paper is written to put forward the conjecture,—is that it would 
be impossible for God, because against the nature of things, 
to create a universe which should be from the first one vast 
Heaven, with no evil, physical or moral, anywhere. Such an 
all-blameless universe is an impossibility, it is a child’s dream, 
as much as a “round, square triangle” is an impossibility. The 
element of Nothingness is too all-pervading, it must issue in 
evil somewhere, wherever creation comes to be. This is the 
necessity (avayxn) of evil, rooted in the very nature of finite and 
created things, and not to be eliminated thence even by the 
infinite wisdom and omnipotence of God. Even God fights not 
with this necessity, as the Greeks truly said: He can only allow 
for it,and by His providence secure the final ascendancy of good 
in creation. 

1 Sophistes, 256 E. 
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But now a theological difficulty. God created Adam in 
paradise, surrounded with happiness: and but for his trans- 
gression, certainly no necessity, we should have all lived 
immortal in the midst of that happiness. Thus then all things 
were very good, to start with, and, it would appear, there was 
no evil anywhere. First, I reply, with regard to the lower 
creation, it is a perfectly gratuitous supposition that they were 
free from pain and death, and did not prey upon and devour 
one another even in paradise. Secondly, had Adam not sinned, 
theologians tell us that of his posterity every man would have 
been tempted and tried somehow, before he was admitted to 
his reward in heaven. Thus tempted and tried, I should con- 
sider it certain that some of them would have sinned, and have 
been punished accordingly. Thus paradise, had we all remained 
there, would not have been a region of unmixed good. But 
enough on this obscure subject. 

I presume my reader to have enough of scientific knowledge, 
or at least of common observation, to be aware that physical 
evil, decay, pain, sickness, liability to accident, death, and mutual 
destruction, is a necessary appanage of vegetable and animal 
life. Take these things away, and you have no animals or 
vegetables. About the risen body of the just, which is to be 
impassible, we are told expressly that it is not to be an animal 
body.!. About moral evil, or sin, there is more difficulty: for 
what is necessary in conduct is excusable and not sinful. 

Sin must be an act of free will, not conditioned in the nature 
of things. Why then could not God have created a race of 
absolutely sinless beings, remaining sinless? I am far from 
affirming positively that He could not. I think, however, I have 
some reason for thinking that He could not, not from any 
defect of omnipotence, but because of an impossibility lurking 
in the nature of things. The argument, never found, therefore 
zmposstble, is indeed inconclusive in the way of rigid demon- 
stration: still it often carries probability ; and, strengthened by 
the addition, ever found, where there was much cause for 
expecting it, it carries even a higher probability. Now, first, 
God never does place rational creatures in a state of perfect 
happiness and sinlessness, till their fidelity has undergone a 
trial. This is an observed law, or uniformity, of divine action. 
The obedience of angels was tried before they were admitted to 

the beatific vision. Man was tried in paradise ; and even though 
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Adam had not fallen, as has been said, still every one of his 
posterity would have been tempted and tried ere he was translated 
to heaven. So unvarying is this rule, that the Son of God Himself, 
becoming Man, must needs be tried with suffering, and learn 
obedience from what He suffered, ere He could enter into His 
glory. Secondly, when a whole race of rational creatures are 
tried, some have always given way and sinned. In the case of 
men this is too patent. For the angels, see 2 St. Peter ii. 4; 
Jude 6. Have we not here some ground to conjecture that 
free will, tested for its fidelity in a whole race of creatures, 
necessarily imports sin? Zo conjecture,1 say: for there is no 
hope of perfect proof. Nor is this supposed necessity incom- 
patible with free will. Free will is an individual gift, and no 
individual will is necessitated. The necessity is racial, not 
personal. Scandals must come, says our Lord:? they are a 
necessity of the race of free creatures under trial: yet woe to that 
man by whom scandal cometh: woe to him who makes what is 
a necessity in the race an event of his individual free choosing. 
If it be asked how there can be a necessity which is not a 
necessity in any individual, let it be observed that where there 
is real trial of free will there is real likelihood of sin: but a 
multitude of such likelihoods mean a necessity of sin some- 
where. At least this is a tolerable explanation in a subject so 
difficult. 

Evil then is a necessary incident of created nature: physical 
evil, of all nature; moral evil, of rational nature, or of a race of 
rational beings. To bar evil would be to bar creation. God 
however is the author of nature directly: He is not the author 
of evil except indirectly and incidentally, inasmuch as He 
wishes and makes that to be, to which evil necessarily attaches. 
There is no Evil Principle, or direct cause of evil, independent 
of God. To mark the truths thus formulated, Isaias* wrote in 
God's name: J am the Lord, and there is none other, forming 
light and creating darkness, making peace and creating evil. And 
Amos* asks: Shall there be evil in the city that the Lord hath not 
done? If He had not created (indirectly) darkness and evil, 
He could have formed no light and made no peace: if there 
were no evil, there would be no city. Willing the city to be, 
God must tolerate the evil. Willing the wheat to grow, He must 
allow the cockle, or tares, to grow up with it, till the harvest.’ 


1 Hebrews v. 8; St. Luke xxiv. 7, 26, 46. 2 St. Matt. lc. 
* Le: * Le. 5 St. Matt. l.c. 
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Till the harvest, that is, till the day of judgment; then He 
will bind the cockle in bundles to burn, and gather the wheat : 
then He will separate the sheep from the goats, the wicked from 
the midst of the just: then He will wipe away every tear from 
the eyes of the just, and death shall be no more, nor sorrow, nor 
cry of pain, nor toil! Then evil and good shall be no longer 
blended on earth: but there shall be a region of pure good, and 
a region of evil, heaven and over against it hell: and the men 
who are in one or other of those receptacles shall be there 
according to their deserts. Thus a world of perfect goodness 
will be at last reached, but over against there will stand evil, 
evil now cast out and cut off from good. The evil shall not be 
annihilated, but isolated. We must observe, as I have said 
before, that this perfectly good world is attainable only by 
passing through a world of trial, wherein there is and must be 
much evil. This condition is always observed by Divine Provi- 
dence : it may well be a condition dictated by intrinsic necessity. 

This is not a theory of fatalism. Necessity, as I have already 
said, is not fate or destiny, unless indeed one will ascribe the 
necessary truths of mathematics to destiny, and make all 
mathematicians fatalists. We do not expect Omnipotence to 
reverse the properties of triangles: we know it cannot, because 
of the intrinsic absurdity of such a proceeding. It has always 
seemed to me that the region of intrinsic absurdities and natural 
impossibilities, which even God cannot modify, because they are 
determined ultimately by the Divine Nature itself, is much 
wider than we commonly suppose, and extends beyond the 
domain of the exact sciences far into the region of physical and 
concrete realities. Thus there may be an intrinsic and necessary 
connection between the human form and the possession of 
intelligence in an animal: if so, an intelligent creature in the 
shape of a camel will be as intrinsically impossible as a circular 
square. I have tried to show how the element of nothingness, 
or not-being, out of which all creation is drawn, and the vestige 
of which ever clings to every creature, may perhaps make a 
created world with no evil anywhere an intrinsic impossibility. 
To persons of a dogmatic habit of mind I would again point 
out that this is not a proved thesis, only an hypothesis, which 
offers itself as tending possibly in the right direction towards 
the solution of a problem, never wholly soluble to mortal man, 


1 St. Matt. xiii. 30, 49; xxv. 32; Apoc. xxi. 4. 
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why our Creator, good and wise and almighty as He is, tolerates 
the evil that we see around us infesting His work. 

I do not know a sentence in any philosophy, of profounder 
truth or more mournful beauty, than the sentence of Plato, the 
original of which heads this paper, and may thus appear in 
English: “ Well, it is neither possible for evils to be annihilated, 
Theztetus, for there must ever be some undergrowth of opposi- 
tion to good; nor yet for them to gain footing and find place in 
heaven: but this mortal creation and this region of earth they 
haunt and compass of necessity.” So then it seems that to 
annihilate evil would be to annihilate the world. “All things 
are double,’ as Ecclesiasticus says,! “good against evil, life 
against death; the sinner against the just man; and so in 
regard of all the works of the Most High, two and two, and one 
against one.” 

JOSEPH RICKABY. 














The Flouse of Savoy. 


—_—>——_ 


O pays qui m’est cher! 6 ma mére! 6 Savoie! 
Que ta croix blanche aux yeux du monde se deploie ! 
Revéts ! revéts ta robe aux civiques couleurs .. . 
Celui qui portera ta royale couronne 

Aura ton cceur pour tréne, 
Sois fitre, 6 ma patrie, entre toutes les sceurs ! 


Pour la Croix de Savoie 

La devise toujours fut ; ou vaincre ou mourir. 
THE oldest reigning House in Europe! Such is to-day the 
proud title of that dynasty which has outlived Bourbon and 
Stuart, Bonaparte and Medici, and many another name of royal 
resonance ; while, after linking itself, generation by generation, 
with all that Northern and Western Europe could display of 
haughtiest race and kingliest alliance, it has at last attained the 
forlorn eminence of usurpation; the doubtful distinction of a 
throne within “the city set upon seven hills.” 

Beside the long range of white-capped Alps which divide 
“new” Italy and the old, fair, fertile plains of Lombardy from 
its older cradle, lies, tranquil and content under its Republican 
rulers, a quiet, vine-clad, and pasture-filled province, once a free 
and independent kingdom, giving its daughters in marriage to 
all the crowned heads of Europe, and sending its sons to 
conquer and rule duchy and town, to east and west ; now sunk 
into insignificance as a mere corner of “ departmental” France. 

Like Basque and Breton, like Bearnais and Provengal, the 
Savoyard still boasts that he is “not a Frenchman.” Con- 
versely, the French live here as not quite rooted to the soil— 
as when, one day, we asked a tailoress at Chambery if she 
were a native of that place. “Oh, no,” she replied, “Je suzs 
Francaise!” But the spirit of this our age tends to the sub- 
mersion and extinction of small nationalities everywhere ; and 
in a few more years the fusion will be complete; the youth of 
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to-morrow will never even have heard the glorious names of an 
Amadeus, an Emmanuel Philibert, a Charles Albert. 

The story of Savoy begins, as do those of most Western 
nations, with its conversion from a vaguely pagan past, when, 
Christianized directly from that splendid nursery of martyrs and 
confessors, the Church of Lyons in the times of St. Pothinus, 
St. Blandina, St. Theodora, St. Irenaeus, and so many others, 
the country of the Allobroges, as the Savoyards were then 
called, having been first conquered and then civilized by the 
Romans, suffered for some years the usual fate of such small 
states, in being overrun and possessed from time to time by 
various neighbouring peoples. Among the interesting details 
of those times is the fact that the famous massacres of the 
Theban Legion, in which one of the four great “ warrior saints” 
of Christendom, St. Maurice, received his crown, took place 
near Savoyard ground,! and St. Maurice himself became the 
Patron Saint of Savoy; a title of which we are reminded, in 
recent times, by the “medal of St. Maurice,” instituted within 
the present century by Charles Felix, as a recognition of 
“fifty years’ military service,’ and by the well-known Order of 
SS. Maurice and Lazarus. 

Gothic Sovereigns, Dukes of Burgundy, Kings of Provence, 
Prince-Bishops of various sees, appear and disappear in the 
earlier Allobrogian annals with bewildering rapidity, until at 
last, towards the beginning of the eleventh century, one name 
stands out above the rest, and is generally presumed to be that 
of the founder of the House of Savoy. It was a certain 
seigneur, Humbert by name, who, after sundry wars and feudal 
disputes, was invested with the title of Comte de Maurienne, 
and called, from his love of justice and conspicuous uprightness 
of life,“ Humbert of the white hands.” His son, Amadeus, was the 
first to bear the title of Comte de Savoie, and a long succession 
of chivalrous knights, doughty warriors, and powerful rulers 
followed in their steps, gathering power and adding to their 
territory from time to time, not only by successful arms, but 
also, and still more, by the profitable alliances which, as it 
appears, the House of Savoy has always shown peculiar aptitude 
in forming, and by means of which the earlier lords of the soil 
gradually gained kinship with all the crowned heads in Europe. 
Their daughters married Kings of France, of Portugal, of 


1 According to generally reczived tralition, St. Maurice was martyred in the 
Valais, near the anc’eit Abbey which ncw bcars h's name. 
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Bohemia, Emperors of Constantinople and of Germany, dukes 
and petty sovereigns everywhere ; heiresses brought rich dowers 
to swell the possessions of their Savoyard lords, conquered 
towns yielded a willing vassalage, until at length, at the death 
of Amadeus VII., towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
the States of Savoy comprised the towns of Nice and 
Ventimiglia to the south, the duchies of Chablais and Aosta, 
the marquisates of Susa and Piedmont to the east, the lordships 
of Gex and Vaud to the north, and various other seigniories in 
outlying districts. 

Amadeus V., or Amé, as the spelling of that time has it, 
surnamed the Great, was one of the truest ornaments of his 
time and race. He was recognized as a fellow-sovereign by the 
Kings of France, England, and Germany, often called in as 
arbiter in their disputes, and won undying laurels by his partici- 
pation in the wars against the Turks, which took the form of a 
religious crusade. His most famous campaign—and he is said 
to have conducted or assisted at no less than thirty-two sieges— 
was that which he undertook for the relief of Rhodes, a city 
besieged by the Turks and held by the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, considered to be the bulwark and key of Eastern 
Christendom. Gathering together a considerable army, the 
Count embarked at Venice, attacked and dispersed the Turkish 
fleet, and sank most of their ships. He afterwards took for his 
motto—and it became that of Savoy—the four letters, F.E.R.T., 
a somewhat mysterious monogram, supposed by some writers to 
stand for Fortitudo Ejus Rhodum Teniuit,in reference to his 
Eastern victory, while others interpret them as Fide Et Religione 
Tenemur, and others again Frappes, Entrez, Rompes Tout! 
More than two hundred years after Amé’s conquest of Rhodes, 
his no less warlike descendant, Emmanuel Philibert, when he 
had completed his principal triumph of engineering skill, the 
rebuilding of the fort of Hesdin for Charles V., commemorated 
his share in the event by adding this Savoyard device to its 
name, and calling it Hesdin-Fert ; and the same Ictters or word 
are to be found engraved on the collar of the most important of 
the Savoyard-Piedmontese Orders, that of the Annonciade. 

Amé’s sons, Edward the Liberal and Amion the Pacific, who 
one after another succeeded him, were followed by two warrior 
Dukes, Amadeus VI., surnamed the Green Count, from the 
colour of his armour, and Amadeus VII., the Red Count, who, 
at thirty years of age, “glorious, powerful, rich, beloved by his 
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subjects, allied with the most puissant of the Christian princes,” 
might well have looked forward to a long and happy reign, had 
not an untoward accident, a fall from his horse, caused his 
untimely and regretted death. It is characteristic of this 
barbarous age that both the physician who attended him and 
the apothecary who furnished the remedies, were summarily 
executed on a charge of poisoning the Count. The archives 
of the now Swiss canton, Vaud, still possess a document stating 
that their town paid seven ¢cus to a messenger for bringing 
“one quarter of the apothecary’s body, salted and tied up in a 
goatskin, to be exposed in the public square.” The physician, 
under torture, accusing two nobles of the crime, the Council of 
Regency commanded a judicial duel between them, called 
le Jugement de Dieu, in presence of the young orphaned Count, 
Amadeus VIII., by way of discovering the murderer. It was 
the last ever held in Savoie. 

The young Count who came thus prematurely to the throne, 
at the age of seven years, was born in the Chateau of Chambéry, 
on the 4th of September, 1384. At his father’s death he passed 
under the guardianship of his grandmother and of a Council 
of Regency, whose powers ceased when he had attained his 
fourteenth year, and from that time forward his career was a 
successful and glorious one. Having very wisely commenced 
his independent reign by paying conspicuous deference and 
court to his titular suzerain, the Emperor Sigismund, this latter 
responded by conferring on the young Count a hitherto with- 
held and a much coveted honour—that of the title and position 
of Duke of Savoy; and it is from this period only that Savoy 
can be said to have been an independent country and her rulers 
entitled to rank with royal princes. It was, however, almost 
the least of the many benefits which she received from this, 
her first titular Duke, who, like so many of his House, ever 
strove to show himself Pater Patrig ; and indeed it is frequent 
subject of remark among historians, how singularly free from 
vice, or even grave incompetence, how often positively heroic 
in power and virtue, have been the rulers of this favoured 
little nation. 

Amadeus VIII., like others of her princes, seems to have 
been wise and enlightened beyond his age and time. While 
without he added to his dominions a great part of Piedmont, 
buying from the Viscontis the Valley of Domo d’Ossolo, and 
inheriting or conqucring other territories, such as the long 
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desired Countship of Geneva, within his duchy he fortified 
Chambéry, made new laws, abolished various abuses, such as 
bribes in legal affairs and the barbarous /Jugement de Dieu 
referred to above, and finally found himself master of a fair and 
prosperous realm which extended from the Lake of Neufchatel 
to the Mediterranean. In his reign the first University of 
Savoy, or rather of the combined duchies of Savoy and 
Piedmont, was founded at Turin, and many arts and sciences, 
notably those of medicine and of goldsmith’s work and jewelry, 
were promoted and flourished. Unhappily one must add that 
towards the close of his life, having abdicated in favour of his 
son Louis and retired into a monastery, he became so blinded 
by ambition and by the religious dissensions of that time, as 
to allow himself to be elected Antipope, under the title of 
Felix V. He was finally, however, persuaded to give up his 
irregular pretensions and end the painful schism before he died 
in 1451. 

Space would fail us did we attempt to touch upon even the 
most salient points of Savoyard history. In the light of after 
events, it seems an epitome in little of medizval life, its wars, 
its disputes, its alliances, its triumphs. Within its limits arose 
the half religious but mostly political movement called the 
Waldensian Reform, or Heresy; under the suzerainty of 
Savoyard Dukes began that still more serious revolt which, 
initiated by a handful of Genevan Jourgeozs, impatient of the 
yoke of their Prince-Bishop, culminated in a reign of intolerance 
and bigotry under John Calvin, in the funeral-pyre of Servetus, 
and in the Protestant Switzerland of to-day. 

In brilliant contradistinction to those first Swiss socialists, 
who took advantage of the disturbances created by their “new 
doctrines” to overrun Upper Savoy, crying loudly, like their 
modern successors, that the goods of priests and religious houses 
should be sold to feed the poor, stand out two names among 
the first disciples of St. Ignatius Loyola: the Savoyards 
Claude le Jay, and Peter Favre, that illustrious son of a poor 
and illiterate shepherd ; and then, later on, the great Saint of 
Savoy, St. Francis of Sales. This “gentleman Saint” of modern 
Christendom, as he has sometimes been called, who was “ born 
in the purple” of an ancient and noble family, cradled amid 
songs of knightly deeds, and whose family arms bore the 
haughty motto, Anteguam Abraham fuerit, ego sum, first saw 
the light during the reign of Savoy’s most famous Duke, 
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Emmanuel Philibert, the Iron Duke, or 7éte de Fer, as he was 
called, who, coming to an impoverished and degenerate inherit- 
ance, won back its lost laurels, revived its tarnished glories, and 
changed his father’s adopted motto of Sfoliatzs arma supersunt 
for Pugnando restituet rem, carving out an imperishable name 
for himself over the restored ruins of his half Italian, half 
Savoyard country, and then, as the sceptre fell from his dying 
hand, placing it in that of his son, with the noble words: “ My 
son, learn from my death what your life should be, and from 
my life what should be your death. Your age has already made 
you capable of governing the States which I leave to you; be 
you careful to leave them in like manner to your heirs, and be 
assured that God will be their Protector, as long as you live 
in His fear.” 

This Emmanuel Philibert, the ninth child and successor of 
Charles the Good, Duke of Savoy, was born in the year 1528, at 
a somewhat momentous period in European history, being the 
time of the long and bloody struggle for supremacy between 
Francis I. of France and the Emperor Charles V. of Germany, 
in which Savoy also suffered severely, as the treacherous 
Francis, though bound by ties both of honour and relationship 
to his uncle, Duke Charles, had overrun and taken possession 
of the greater part of his dominions, leaving little more than the 
town of Nice unoccupied. 

With an exactitude which belonged to that age of frequent 
horoscopes and divinations, we are told that this ninth child of 
a good but feeble Sovereign, was born “at Chambéry, on the 
8th of July, at four o’clock in the afternoon,” and was destined 
in earliest infancy for the ecclesiastical state, as younger sons in 
those days so frequently were. But, his five elder brothers dying 
young, he found himself, at eight years old, heir to the duchy, 
and, almost as early, deprived through death of the fostering 
care of a mother, Beatrix de Portugal, who had been “guide, 
counsellor, and more than friend” to the well-meaning but 
irresolute Duke, his father, and who, “firm, proud, and strong, 
full of talent and virtue, and of high-tempered courage, proved 
an irreparable loss to her husband and his little kingdom.” 

Savoy being now in the hands of the French King, young 
Emmanuel was placed by his father at Nice, as the surest 
stronghold he owned, and there surrounded by tutors and 
governors he pursued his studies. A quaint story is told of 
how, when Nice had been designated by the Pope as the seat 
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of certain conferences between himself, King Francis, and the 
Emperor, Pope Paul and Charles V. demanded on their arrival 
to be lodged in the chateau. Duke Charles, from his Pied- 
montese capital, sent a refusal, being unwilling to admit possible 
treachery into his stronghold, and his soldiers, taking young 
Emmanuel upon their shoulders, carried him into the castle, 
lifted the drawbridge, and closed the gates; then, assembling in 
the council-chamber, his anxious guardians consulted together 
as to what was to be done. During their debate, the ten-year 
old Prince, who was with them, took up a little model, in wood, 
of the chateau. “It is easy to decide,” he cried, “for since we 
have two castles here, let us give the wooden one to those who 
want to enter, and let us keep this one into which you have 
brought me!” The childish sally provoked a burst of laughter 
from the greybeards in council; but presently growing grave, 
they reflected that the child was right, his words were a sort of 
inspiration ; and, acting on his words, they refused admittance 
to the august trio without, who were forced to content them- 
selves with encamping outside the city walls. 

Three years afterwards the young Prince, meeting Charles V. 
at Genoa, threw himself at his feet and begged to be allowed to 
serve and fight under him ; and at the age of seventeen, with his 
father’s consent, he joined the Emperor at Worms. Charles V. 
treated him like his own son, kept him beside him at table, and 
conferred on him the title of Royal Highness, which had not 
before been borne by the princes of the House of Savoy ; while, 
during the campaigns against the Saxons, “the Prince of 
Piedmont” was ever close to his Imperial lord, attached to his 
private bodyguard, and displaying youthful prodigies of valour. 

A description of the young Savoyard Prince at this period 
tells us that he was somewhat overfond of display and luxury, 
and that—like many young officers before and since—his expen- 
diture exceeded his income, which amounted to six thousand 
gold écus yearly; so that the Emperor was forced to preach 
economy to his frofégé,and said to him one day, “Mon beau 
neveu, tl faut couper son manteau suivant le drap!” in which 
words we recognize the familiar proverb that “you must cut 
your coat according to your cloth!” The gay and gallant 
young Prince soon became a prominent figure in Court and 
camp, and the French monarch vainly essayed by secret bribes 
to draw him from his allegiance to the Emperor. “I have 
given myself voluntarily to the Emperor, who is my uncle,” he 
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answered the emissaries of France who essayed to tamper with 
his allegiance, “and I cannot leave him without committing an 
act of cowardice.” He seems, in fact, to have been sincerely 
attached to his Sovereign, who on his side watched over him 
with paternal care, and when about to undertake a bloody war, 
sent word to Duke Charles to remove his son from the dangers 
he must needs incur did he accompany his uncle. Young 
Emmanuel, however, discovered what had been done, and sent 
off a courier to travel night and day and outrun the Emperor’s 
messenger to his father, with an urgent appeal. “ My gracious 
lord, I pray you, do me not this injury. I beg this of you, by 
the memory of my tender mother. On the eve of battle, I 
cannot leave the Emperor without losing all my reputation.” 
His father yielded, and Charles V. enrolled him in his body- 
guard, and from that time forward Emmanuel Philibert followed 
the fortunes of war, and commanded a portion of the famous 
army which won Saint-Quentin and proved almost as disastrous 
to France as Crécy and Agincourt. So brilliant a soldier did 
he show himself, that he was named, at twenty-five years of age, 
Commander-in-Chief of the entire Imperial Army and Governor 
of the Low Countries; and even when his father died he was 
unable to leave his military duties or take up his Savoyard 
crown until the conclusion of the war. 

The campaign ended, as we know, in the victory of the 
Imperial army ; and one of the results of that victory was the 
restitution, to the young Duke of Savoy, of all those lands and 
provinces which had from time to time been wrested from his 
forefathers by French encroachments, together with the hand in 
marriage of the French King’s sister, Margucrite de Valois. 
He returned to Nice with his bride, amid great rejoicings, in 
October, 1559, and, victorious general and proud ruler of a 
restored kingdom, devoted himself for the remainder of his life 
to restoring peace and prosperity, learning and wealth, to his 
well-won country. Law courts, colleges, agricultural improve- 
ments, commercial enterprises, all revived or were re-organized 
under his fostering care. 

Turin, when handed over, was occupied by French 
soldiers, or more probably mercenaries, who refused to quit it 
until their arrears of pay were furnished ; and France would 
not, or could not, pay its debts. To the honour of the 
Savoyards be it spoken, their richest citizens came forward: 
money, plate, various offerings were proffered; ladies brought 
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their jewels and placed them in the hands of their gallant Duke, 
that he might free his country from the invader. 

When, to crown all, the district called la Chablais (now the 
department of Haute Savoie) from the Swiss, the towns of 
Savillan and Pignerol from France, and of Ast and Saintyn 
from Spain, were ceded to Savoy in friendly wise, and all was 
peace, Emmanuel Philibert found himself master of the entire 
domain, Savoy and Piedmont, Nice and the Chablais, most of 
which his ancestors had lost, and which, at the close of his life, 
he had the proud privilege of handing over to his son, in the 
touching words which we have already recorded. He died on 
the 30th of August, 1580, at Turin, which for some time had 
been the seat of government, and whither—Savoy’s one reproach 
to him to-day—he had brought the great relic of his house and 
nation, Le Saint Suaire, or Holy Winding-Sheet. 

The history of this treasure of the House of Savoy is too 
intimately bound up with its family records to be omitted here, 
though it may scem to belong more properly to the region of 
ecclesiastical history. It had become, no one knows precisely 
how, the property of a certain Count de Charny, a Burgundian 
noble, who, with Godfrey de Bouillon, was present at the siege 
of Jerusalem, and presumably brought it thence. His daughter, 
Marguerite de Charny, who had inherited it from him, coming 
on a visit to Duke Louis, son of Amadeus VIII., brought her 
treasure with her, and the Duchess of Savoy coveted and 
begged it of her visitor. Marguerite refused, and set out on her 
departure, with due retinue of richly-caparisoned mules and 
busy attendants, bearing the gold-enshrined relic. The story 
goes that the mule which carried the sacred burden stopped 
short and refused to pass the city gates. Again and again did 
they attempt to lead him; he stood firm as a rock before that 
gate, which was situated where now lies the Faubourg Maché, 
not far from the grey old chateau; and at last Countess 
Marguerite, recognizing a Divine overruling in the untoward 
event, yielded to the force of circumstances, and presented 
Le Saint Suaire to her erewhile hostess, and, through her, to 
the House of Savoy. 

A chapel was built for its reception, and called La Sainte 
Chapelle, recalling that gem of medizval Paris, built likewise for 
a relic of the Passion, the Holy Crown of Thorns ; and so, from 
1452, when the gift was given, until 1578, littke Chambéry held 
this gold-enshrined Winding Sheet, to which kings and princes 
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from all parts came from time to time on pilgrimage; until the 
saintly Archbishop of Milan, St. Charles Borromeo, having at 
the time of the Great Plague made a vow to visit that holy relic, 
Duke Emmanuel Philibert, to spare him a longer journey, 
brought it as far as Turin to meet him half way, and there it 
has remained until this day. 

No sovereign is more deservedly popular than a successful 
soldier ; and such was Emmanuel Philibert, and such the secret 
of his fame, which has lasted undimmed through three centuries 
and more. We cannot even enumerate here the various cam- 
paigns and engagements in which he took part during his 
thirteen years of active service with the army of Charles V.; 
suffice it to say that his engineering skill in particular, and the 
fortifications raised or added to under his direction, won a word 
of admiration even from a more modern military engineer, 
Vauban. He is said to have acquired great skill in the arts of 
fortification and of attack through the study of mathematics as 
a boy, and was an adept in the preparation and construction of 
all kinds of machines of war, and in the measurement, at sight, 
of walls and towers and various distances. He also excelled in 
horsemanship, and was said to have been the best rider of his 
age—no inconsiderable advantage at a time when personal 
influence and the exhibition of individual courage went for so 
much in the command of a great body of more or less undisci- 
plined and lawless mercenaries of almost every nation, Germans, 
Spaniards, Savoyards, Italians, adventurers of every description, 
who followed the fortunes ef the victorious Emperor to-day, 
while to-morrow they were as ready to turn their swords against 
him, did he suffer reverse. 

Hardly less notable is the third great typical Duke of Savoy 
whom we wish to present to our readers. Eighth in descent 
from Emmanuel Philibert (though not in the direct line), Charles 
Albert, “the Prince of Carignano,” as he was usually styled in 
his youth, came to the throne of “Sardinia and Piedmont,” on 
the childless death of his cousin, Charles Felix. He had spent 
a neglected childhood in a dreary Swiss school, for his father, 
Charles, Prince of Carignano, after embracing the principles of 
the Revolution, like Philip Egalité, died, his mother married 
again, and their thus orphaned son was forgotten by the world 
until, Charles Emmanuel II. having resigned his crown to 
become a Jesuit, his brother, Victor Emmanuel I., leaving no 
sons, and the third brother, Charles Felix, being childless, an 
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heir was sought for and found in the person of their young 
cousin, then serving in a French regiment of dragoons. 

Amid many intrigues and much opposition, the young 
Prince was duly installed at Court as heir to the crown, and 
married to a daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, by whom 
in due time he had two sons, Victor Emmanuel, afterwards 
called the Duke of Savoy, and Amadcus, Duke of Genoa. 

There is a curious thing to be remarked with reference to 
the titles commonly borne by certain members of this family. 
In earlier days, the reigning Sovereign was Duke of Savoy, 
and his heir received the courtesy title of Prince of Piedmont. 
In later times, the Sovereign appears as King of Piedmont, and 
his heir is the Duke of Savoy. We know of no other instance 
in history where this curious exchange has taken place. But to 
return to Charles Albert. 

Whether acting under influence from without, or embued, 
from his wandering, neglected youth, with the revolutionary 
ideas and crude, irreflective theories so often adopted by ill- 
educated youths, certain it is that the newly-found heir to one 
of the most Conservative of thrones, now became entangled in 
that undercurrent of plots, secret societies, and open dissatis- 
faction which marked the opening of this century in Northern 
Italy. 

Every one knows how deeply the Austrian rule was detested 
there, and how, not a few agitators only, but many of the 
leading Sardinian and other nobles were counted among the 
Carbonari. Charles Albert appears to have sympathized with 
the malcontents, who counted upon his help, without having, 
when the moment came, either the courage of his opinions or, 
perhaps, a sufficiently definite conviction of their rights. In 
any case, he incurred the usual fate of those who seek to 
“course with the hounds and run with the hare ;” he was exiled 
by the King for his disloyalty, and execrated by the revolu- 
tionists for his supineness, or, as they termed it, his treachery to 
their party. 

He showed himself in another light, however, during the 
Spanish War of 1823, when, having obtained permission to 
serve as a volunteer with the French army, he became the 
admiration of all the ver//es moustaches for his intrepid bravery 
and sangfroid under fire. Taking part in thirteen engagements, 
he was always in the thickest of the fight, scaling redoubts, 
leading attacks—ever to be found in the hottest corner, the 
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most dangerous and exposed post. His fellow-soldiers were 
devoted to him, the Commander-in-Chief decorated him on the 
field of battle,and he was /¢¢ed and honoured with them, in 
Paris, on their return. At Turin, however, he was never 
cordially forgiven, and when he came to the throne, on the 
death of Charles Felix in 1831, it might have been said with 
truth that he had not a friend in either camp, royalist or 
revolutionist. 

It is perhaps a truism to say that “circumstances make or 
mar the character,” but nowhere is this axiom more completely 
verified than in the case of Charles Albert. As an independent 
Prince, heir to a throne, but debarred from all responsibility 
befitting his position, he had won no sympathy save that of his 
French fellow-soldiers, with whom he was don et brave camarade, 
and who, in their own simple and boisterous fashion, pulled 
the red worsted epaulettes off one of their dead comrades to 
decorate the young Sardinian Prince who was sharing their 
hardships and their glory. From the moment of his accession 
to the throne, however, he seemed to rise to his altered position 
in a way which neither he nor his friends (had he possessed 
any!) nor his more numerous enemies, would for a moment 
have suspected him to be capable of doing. Following the 
example of his great ancestors, he now devoted himself to 
improvements and reforms of every description: the army was 
reorganized, the system of taxation revised, new colleges and 
schools erected, and the arts and sciences encouraged ; so that, 
as one of his biographers writes, “The position which Italy now 
occupies among the great Powers is due largely to the work 
done in Piedmont by Charles Albert during the years which 
elapsed between the insurrection of 1833 and the outbreak of 
the war in 1848.” Not only so, but from the friendless and 
unpopular Prince which he must have felt himself to be during 
many lonely years, he gradually won the esteem and love of 
his people to an enthusiastic extent. And he won their regard, 
unquestionably, by many truly generous and royal proofs of 
his solicitude for the people over whom he had been called on 
to reign. Did that fatal scourge, the cholera, appear in their 
midst, the King was the first to visit the hospitals, to organize 
ambulances, to bring succour to the sick and the distressed. 
Did a fire break out in the city, Charles Albert, alone and on 
foot, was to be seen in the thickest of the crowd, directing the 
fire-engines, forming cordons of water-carriers—active, fearless, 
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and self-forgetting. Poverty, sorrow, distress of every kind, 
found ready access to him, and prompt response to their needs ; 
and the national poets sang of him as wielding “the most 
splendid, the most powerful of sceptres, the sceptre of love ;” 
or, in the words of another, 


Sire, soyez béni comme vous devez l’étre ; 
Vous ¢étes plus que roi, vous étes plus qu’un maitre, 
Pour vos fiérs Piedmontais ; 
Vous étes presqu’un dieu sur leur vaillante terre, 
Car vous donnez la vie, et vous étes le pére, 
Sire, de vos sujets. 


Well indeed might the object of such homage exclaim, as he 
passed from one town to another, in which each sought to rival 
the other in mad rejoicings, in f’te and illumination and joyous 
demonstrations in his honour when he gave a new Constitution 
to his country: “If the voice of my people is the voice of God, 
then indeed God must love me well!” 

There is a quaint little story told, in illustration of one of 
the abuses which Charles Albert succeeded in reforming in the 
Savoyard portion of his domains: to wit, the almost inter- 
minable length to which lawsuits were usually drawn out in 
Chambéry, the capital of Savoy, and the chief seat of legal 
proceedings. A certain preacher in that town was describing, 
one Good Friday, how our Lord, “brought before unrighteous 
judges, was condemned to death before the procureurs généraux 
of those days had had time to draw out the accusation properly.” 
The congregation, in which were included all the town 
authorities, judges, and members of the bar in due state 
assembled, were listening with pious attention, when the 
preacher thus burst forth: “Woe to Jesus Christ, my dear 
brethren, for having had, as condemners, such expeditious 
judges! If the Jews had only betrayed Him to the Senate 
of Chambéry ... He would not have died upon the Cross, 
for His trial would not yet have terminated. He would be 
alive still!” 

We are not told whether this sfirttwelle reproach ever 
reached the ears of the King, but it is certain that about this 
time he made important reforms in the existing legal machinery, 
which had originated under Amadeus VIII., but had become 
vitiated if not destroyed at the invasion of Savoy by the French 
Republic in 1792. 
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on 


The private life of Charles Albert after he came to the 
throne was simple in the extreme, even to asceticism. He rose 
before sunrise, heard Mass, and worked for some hours in his 
study before breaking his fast upon a piece of bread and a giass 
of iced water. Then he worked on with his Ministers until 
mid-day, walked in the palace gardens or rode out during the 
afternoon (he was an accomplished horseman, and riding “his 
only passion”), returning to work again until dinner-time. At 
this frugal meal, soup, one dish of meat, and common 77x d’office 
or table-wine, completed the ordinary repast of a Sovereign 
whose cellar was said to be the best in Europe, and whose chef 
was one of the celebrities of Paris. At nine o'clock he retired 
to rest, on a soldier's camp-bed, with one solitary mattress, 
“such as the lowest of his servants would not be satisfied with ;” 
while during Lent and other penitential seasons his austerities 
were augmented to such an extent that his doctors, and the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself, were at one time forced to interfere. 

One of the innovations which tended the most to gain him 
the love of his people was his revival of the old patriarchal 
custom of giving audience to all his subjects, high and low. 
Three times every week, from two until six in the afternoon, 
did Charles Albert stand, like St. Louis of old, ready to receive 
every petition, every complaint, every application or appeal, 
quite simply, and with less state than the commonest judge in 
his dominions ; standing alone in the embrasure of one of the 
windows of his sa//e d’audience, an ordinary antechamber in the 
palace. No lackey, no Grand Chamberlain, no introduccr of 
any kind was necessary ; but all and every one of his subjects, 
the workman in his blouse, the poor mother in her wooden 
sabots, the common soldier in his every-day garb, all might 
enter and speak frecly to their common father and King. Once 
every week too, on Wednesdays, the King reviewed his troops, 
and, wet or fine, in heat or cold, surrounded by a brilliant staff, 
he exercised, surveyed, examined the serried ranks of men 
which he himself had formed into a formidable army. 

His saintly Queen, who, as historians tell us, was “oftener 
on her knees than on her feet,” lived the same quict, simple, 
unostentatious life, devoting herself to her two sons and to good 
works, and worshipping her somewhat cold, undemonstrative 
husband with a passionate devotion. 

But here we may leave the “House of Savoy;” for its 
further history is rather that of “Kings of Piedmont” than of 
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rulers of the country which gave it birth. The older title has 
become merged in the new. 

We, who write this, are momentary sojourners in that old 
historic Savoy ; so forgotten, now, by the world, so passionately 
beloved by her children; and it is strange, and touching, to 
come across quaint fragments of its glorious past, from time to 
time, amid the brand-new, flourishing Frenchism of its surface 
to-day. Once, wandering far amid winter snows, we met an 
old, old man plodding silently over his native hills, and fell into 
talk with him. “Who are you? And what is your country 
and people?” we asked. “Ah, I am Savoyard, and we have 
a King, wot’ roi Charles Albert,” he answered, slowly. Good old 
man! He recked not of the lapse of time, nor how his kings 
had forsaken him to rule from an alien throne, handing over fair 
Savoy to another nation. 


T. L. I. TEELING. 














The Methods of a Protestant Controversialist 
(THE REV. DR. HORTON). 
etnias 


IT is not astonishing that the advance of Catholicism in 
England, and the remarkable growth of Catholic ideas within 
the Established Churches of England and Scotland, should be 
attended by a recrudescence of Protestant sentiment, and a 
consequent renewal of Protestant attacks on the Church. Nor 
is it surprising that such recrudescence should be fostered by 
unscrupulous bodies like the Protestant Alliance, foolish persons 
like those who constitute the Women’s Protestant Union, enter- 
prizing tradesmen such as Mr. Kensit, discredited apostates 
like the “‘ex-priests ” and bogus nuns who appeal to the lower 
passions of their hearers, and convicted felons of the Widdows 
type. But it is more remarkable that the agitation should 
receive the support of men of high character and of a certain 
literary reputation ; men who, themselves above the suspicion of 
being actuated by motives of self-interest, adopt methods which 
can with difficulty be distinguished from the discreditable and 
discredited modes of the Protestant Alliance. 

No one who has read the daily papers during the last 
year can fail to have noticed the assiduity with which the 
Protestant drum has been beaten at the various representative 
gatherings of Nonconformists. In the Established Church, 
Protestantism seems to have but few laymen of note in its 
ranks ; and among those few some at any rate appear to be 
actuated rather by political exigencies than by religious con- 
victions. Among the clergy, the absence of men of importance 
is even more obvious, as can be scen by the names of those 
who appear—say in London—on Protestant platforms. But 
Protestantism among Nonconformists is looking up, and the 
public utterances of such men as Mr. Hugh Price Hughes and 
Dr. Horton leave little to be desired by the most fervid member 
of the narrowest Protestant socicty. It is with the latter of 

















these highly respectable persons, in his new ré/e of Protestant 
champion, that I now propose to deal. 

I would say at the outset that it was with real regret and 
intense surprise that I learnt that Dr. Horton had taken his 
place among the assailants of the Church. A man of culture 
and with some claims to scholarship, one who, after a brilliant 
University career, became a Fellow of New College; one who 
has for many years ministered to an important Nonconformist 
congregation; a man well known in the literary world; a 
representative of liberal views both in religion and in politics ; 
the President of the London Congregational Union—surely 
from such a man Catholics might expect, if not sympathy, 
at least courtesy and fair play. Yet I do not think—and I 
have a wide and long experience—that a larger number of 
the stereotyped misstatements and inaccuracies regarding 
Catholicism have ever been brought together than are to be 
found in the lectures recently delivered by Dr. Horton to his 
congregation ; nor do I think that any Protestant, even of the 
Alliance type, has more signally failed to justify his attitude 
towards Catholics. 

The first of Dr. Horton’s anti-Catholic lectures, that on 
“Romanism and National Well-being ”—a title subsequently 
altered to “Romanism and National Decay ”—was delivered on 
Sunday evening, February 6, 1898, and printed in The Christian 
World Pulpit for the following Wednesday. Of this sermon, 
which, according to The Christian World of May 5, is charac- 
terized by “severely restrained style,;Oxford scholarship, and 
absolute avoidance of personalities,” “over twelve thousand 
copies had been disposed of” at that date, “and the demand 
still continues.” } 

I regret that I cannot endorse the favourable opinion here 
expressed ; on the contrary, I doubt whether a similar tirade 
against the Church has been delivered—at any rate in recent 
years—by a man of Dr. Horton’s calibre. It is the kind of 
thing with which the Protestant Alliance has made us familiar ; 
the style of “argument” is that pursued by the more uneducated 
writers of controversial letters in local newspapers ; the know- 
ledge of general history displayed, to say nothing of that of 
Catholicism, is of the standard we are accustomed to from 
Mr. Collette. These are strong expressions, but I do not think 
any one who has read the lectures will consider them too 

1 The Christiin World, May 5, 1898. 
VOL. XCII, 
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strong ; while the modes by which Dr. Horton has attempted 
to justify himself can hardly give satisfaction to his numerous 
friends and admirers. 


When I read Dr. Horton’s first lecture, it seemed desirable 
to enter a protest against its numerous inaccuracies ; yet, owing 
to the wide range of subjects which it covered, any attempt to 
deal with the lecture in detail would have been hopeless. So it 
seemed best to fix upon some one outrageous statement, and to 
challenge that ; and I selected for the purpose the following : 


Rome has presented to the world men claiming to be God. For 
you must remember that one of the forms of address to the Pope in 
Roman Catholic literature is ‘Our Lord God the Pope.” 


It will be remembered that this appalling calumny was dealt 
with exhaustively by Father Sydney Smith, when it was 
promulgzted a year or so since by the Bishop of Worcester. I 
therefore wrote to Dr. Horton, enclosing a copy of Father 
Smith’s pamphlet, Docs the Pope claim to be God? and asking 
for the authority on which the statement was based. In due 
course, I received the following reply : 


Chesils, Christchurch Road, Hampstead. 
February 22, 1898. 

Dear Sir,—I have met with the term, ‘ Our Lord God the Pope,” in 
my reading, both of the renaissance and medizval German literature. 
Do I understand you to deny that it has been employed? Pray answer 
me directly ? ; 

Has it ever been used by Catholics? If you tell me it has not, I 
shall make it my business to show that even the Catholic Truth Society 
does not know all the truth about Catholicism. If, as you must know 
perfectly well, it has been used, what is the object of your letter? I 
never said that the Church authorized the expression, or that English 


Catholics use it. 
I am, yours faithfully, 


R. F. Horton. 


I ignored the arrogant and offensive tone of this answer to a 
perfectly legitimate question, and replied : 


126 Kennington Park Road, London, S.E. 
Feb. 23, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—I am obliged to you for your letter. 
I am afraid that you have not honoured me by reading the pamphlet 
which I enclosed with my note, or you would have seen that we were 
quite aware that the term in question “‘had been employed,” and also 
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under what circumstances it had been used. I confess that on no 
other supposition can I understand your question, “ Has it ever been 
used by Catholics?” 

I have not that knowledge of “renaissance and medizval German 
literature” which you claim to possess, and I shall therefore be obliged 
if you will give me references to passages in which the term in question 
is used. 

I note that you write, “I never said that the Church authorized 
the expression ;” yet you say in your sermon, “ Rome has presented to 
the world men claiming to be God,” and you follow up this by the 
passage to which I called your attention. If by these sentences you 
did not mean to imply that “the Church authorized the expression,” 
it is, I think, to be regretted that you did not employ a less ambiguous 


form of words. 
Yours obediently, 


JAMES BRITTEN. 


After a week had elapsed, I reminded Dr. Horton that I was 
awaiting his answer to this letter, I then received the following : 


Chesils, Hampstead. 
March 3, 1898. 

Dear Sir,—Pardon my delay: my time is absolutely filled up. 

You remember that in my letter I asked you to say plainly whether 
“Our Lord God the Pope” occurs in Catholic literature, or not, as I 
knew that I had met with it again and again in my reading. 

I promised, if you said it did not, to show you that it did. But as 
you send me a tract by a distinguished Catholic priest actually quoting 
the phrase where the expression was used—which I take to be an 
admission on your part that it does occur—I am under no obligation 
to send you references to passages in which I have met with it. That 
my remark is literally true Father Smyth [ssc] allows. That I have not 
materially misunderstood the Catholic position is proved by a letter 
from a priest (with whom I was at school) which I received yesterday ; 
he quotes “I said ye are gods” as a justification for the divine honours 
rendered to the Pope. Now may I beg that you will come and see 
me? I should delight to know a really instructed Catholic. And God 
knows I would rather die than consciously misjudge your, or any 
Christian, Church. 

I have no time to write long letters; but I would make time to see 
you, if you would give me that pleasure. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
R. F. Horton. 

To this I rejoined : 

March 4, 1898. 

Dear Sir,—I also am a busy man, but I should be willing at any 
sacrifice of time to make the acquaintance of any one who “would 
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rather die than consciously misjudge any Christian Church.” At the 
same time I must say frankly that your first two pages put me in a 
difficulty, for I find it hard to reconcile them with the excellent 
sentiment expressed in the words I have just quoted. I have 
“acknowledged” (if you like so to express it) that in one place ina 
gigantic volume of many hundreds of pages, printed ages ago, there is a 
misprint of what was in the author’s MS.—a misprint which no Catholic 
writer was aware of till some enterprising Protestant detected it and 
utilized it. And you give me to understand that such an “acknow- 
ledgment ” is ample justification for persisting in your outrageous state- 
ment that “ Rome has presented to the world men claiming to be God”! 

As for the letter from a priest of which you speak, you do not 
quote its text, but I would not mind laying a wager that he does not 
acknowledge that we pay divine honour to the Pope. 

The whole matter is to my mind rendered much more serious by 
the promptitudé with which your sermon has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form, without any modification of the misstatements it 
contains. 

In answer to this Dr. Horton wrote as follows. I would 
call special attention to the second paragraph, in which he 
definitely promises (a) to “withdraw” the passage to which I 
took exception, and (0) to “insert in its place passages out of 
Father Smyth’s pamphlet.” It will be seen later on how these 
promises were fulfilled. 





March 5. 

Dear Sir,—It is only due to you, and to the tone in which you 
have written, to tell you that the pamphlet was printed at the same 
time as the sermon in the Christian World Pulpit, so that I have not 
had any opportunity to modify anything in it. 

But in reprinting it, I shall certainly withdraw what you have 
objected to, and shall insert in its place passages out of Father Smyth’s 
pamphlet which you kindly sent me; and even before that, I trust on 
Sunday next to explain anything to which honest Catholics have taken 
exception. 

I am very sorry that you are unable to come and see me. _ I cannot 
understand why Catholics always refuse to come into personal contact 
with us who are convinced on the other side. For my part I never 
miss an opportunity of knowing them, or of studying what they say. 
My priest friend, who was a schoolfellow at Shrewsbury, and came to 
see me frequently when he was at St. Charles’ College, gave me more 
reasons for being firm in my Protestantism than any Protestant has 
given me; and I fear stays away now because he was so frequently 
non-plussed in our conversations. Thanking you for the interest you 
have taken in me and my words, 

I am, yours very truly, 
R. F. Horton. 
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To this I answered : 
March 9, 1898. 


Dear Sir,—Many thanks for your letter. I am very glad you are 
going to withdraw the passage to which I have taken exception. I 
could wish that the many other passages in the pamphlet which convey 
inaccurate expressions about us could also be modified. 

While thanking you for the courtesy you have shown towards 
myself, I cannot help expressing surprise that you have not complied 
with my request to furnish me with other instances of the use of the 
phrase, ‘Our Lord God the Pope,” to which you have quite properly 
taken exception. Your first letter certainly implied that your knowledge 
of medizval and renaissance literature enabled you to cite various 
similar instances ; but so far you have not quoted one. 

I must also take exception to your sweeping statement that 
“Catholics always refuse to come into personal contact with those 
who are convinced on the other side”—an inference certainly not 
justified by anything which I said in my letter, and so far as I know in 
no way borne out by facts. It is not unnatural that you should think 
that your clerical friend stays away “because he was so frequently 
non-plussed in your conversations”; but I confess I should like to hear 
his version of the matter.! Certainly if he felt he was strengthening 
you in your Protestantism, he did well to discontinue his visits. 

I shall be glad to see a copy of the reprint of your sermon, if you 
will be kind enough to send me one. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 
JaMES BRITTEN. 


No copy of the sermon having arrived, I wrote again to 
Dr. Horton, and received the following (undated) reply : 


My dear Sir,—I have done what I can to correct this matter. I 
have asked Clarke to withdraw the first edition, and have issued the 
second edition, simply referring to the statement in the pamphlet which 
you kindly sent me. The account of the Cardinals adoring the Pope 
on the high altar is to my mind far more significant than a chance 
phrase, as one remembers that even the angel refused a similar adora- 
tion from St. John. 

May I call attention to an article in the Universe on my pamphlet, 
of March 12; am I wrong in thinking that such a tone and style are 
only possible when men feel that they have no case? 

Surely no statement I have made is half so injurious to the Catholic 
Church as this ill-mannered, passionate, and ignorant language of its 


1 My desire has since been gratified. The priest in question writes to me: ‘‘ The 
only reason why my visits lately have been rarer is, as far as I am conscious, want 
of time. Dr. Horton’s idea that I stayed away because I had been (as he thought) 
‘so frequently non-plussed,’ seems to have arisen from his wish for the case to be 


” 


so 
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defenders? For my own part I feel that I should like the Universe sent 
to every fair-minded man in England, and I would quietly abide the 
verdict. 

With reference to the places in which I originally saw “ Our Lord 
God the Pope,” I made no note of them, because I was engaged on 
quite another study. Only the phrase gripped me as a kind of horror. 
That I had met with it in Catholic writing I felt very confident. But 
if it is an isolated expression (however logical a deduction it may seem 
from the position which the Pope claims), I would only mention it as 
such. Let me add that the tone of the Universe makes me only the 
more sensible of your own personal courtesy in your letters, 

I am, yours very truly, 
R. F. Horton. 


I have mislaid the copy of my answer to this letter, but 
I expressed my agreement in Dr. Horton’s criticism on the 
Universe article, which seems to me the only regrettable incident 
on the Catholic side of the controversy ; and I declined to be 
drawn away from the point at issue between us. I then obtained 
a copy of the pamphlet, and found that the passage which he had 
promised to withdraw had zo¢ been withdrawn, but modified, 
and that the passage from Father Smith’s pamphlet had xot 
been inserted. Here is the passage in its original and in its 
modified form : 


Original. 

Thus Rome has presented to 
the world men claiming to be 
God: for you must remember 
that one of the forms of address 
to the Pope in Catholic literature 
is, ‘Our Lord God the Pope.” 


Second Edition. 

Thus Rome has presented to 
the world men claiming to wield 
the authority of Almighty God— 
for you must remember that the ex- 
pression occurs in Catholic writing, 
“Our Lord God the Pope.” 


To this modified form Dr. Horton adds the following 


footnote : 


See “Corpus Juris,” Extravagantes Johannis, xxii. Tit. xiv., Dominum 


Deum nostrum Papam. 
error. 


Catholics say that the Dewm is a printer’s 
3ut the printer was certainly a Catholic. 


On this I wrote to the Zad/ct a brief account of what had 
taken place, from which I may quote the following, which sums 
up the first portion of the correspondence. 


It will be observed that Dr. Horton gives only one reference in 





support of his assertion, and that reference is the one supplied by 
Father Smith’s pamphlet. His “knowledge of Renaissance and 
Medizval German literature” has not enabled him to adduce a single 
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additional instance of the use of the phrase. He has not fulfilled his 
promise to “substitute” for his inaccurate statement “passages from 
Father Smith’s pamphlet,” nor has he even referred to the existence of 
such a publication. Having been driven completely into a corner, he 
thinks it sufficient to say by way of apology, “Catholics say that the 
Deum is a printer’s error;” and even this he attempts to qualify by 
the ridiculous remark that “the printer was certainly a Catholic” ! 


I thought it right to call Dr. Horton’s attention to this letter 
—an act of courtesy which, on no occasion, Dr. Horton recipro- 
cated. In a preface to the collection of his anti-Catholic lectures, 
called England's Danger, he published the following reply to my 
letter. His tribute to my mode of correspondence is of interest, 
inasmuch as he later charged me with having written “most 
insolent” letters. 

Mr. James Britten, the Secretary of the Catholic Truth Society, has 
honoured the author with a long correspondence, which he has com- 
municated to the Zad/et. Mr. Britten is an educated man and keeps 
within the bounds of decency. But he is full of sorrow over the 
shocking controversial methods of this unfortunate author. He did 
not assail the main argument of the address on “Romanism and 
National Decay,” but he fixed with the tenacity of a terrier on a mere 
obiter dictum, a reference to the use which Catholics have made of the 
expression, ‘‘Our Lord God the Pope.” The author has met with 
the expression more than once in his reading of medizval and renaiss- 
ance literature. Mr. Britten protested against the expression, and 
forwarded to him a tract of the Catholic Truth Society, bearing the 
title, Zs the Pope God? in order to refute the odzter dictum. In the 
tract Father Smyth cites the passage in which the phrase occurs, and 
asserts that it is an obvious forgery. . . . Mr. Britten is indignant with 
the author, because in a second edition of the pamphlet he corrected 
the passage and brought it into harmony with the admissions of the 
tract. The author’s dishonesty consists in this, that in correcting, and 
quoting the authority, from the tract, he did not say that he had used the 
tract which Mr. Britten had sent. 


On this I remark: 1. That it seems to me essential, when 
dealing with Protestant controversialists, to take one point and 
stick to it. 2. That Dr. Horton, with extraordinary assurance, 
continues to assert that he has met with an expression for 
which he can find no reference, but that he now modifies 
“frequently ” into “more than once.” 3. That Dr. Horton does 
not even trouble to give accurately either the name of the 
Catholic Truth tract or that of its author. 4. That Father 
Smith never said the phrase was “an obvious forgery,” but 
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that it was, as Dr. Horton himself quotes later, “a misprint.” 
5. I was not indignant with Dr. Horton because he “ corrected 
the passage,” but because he did not keep his word. 6. His 
“dishonesty ”—the term is his own, and I do not quarrel with 
it, although I have not used it—consists, not only in his 
omission to mention the tract, but in his failure to carry out 
the promise which he had made in his letter. 


I will now take another instance of Dr. Horton’s methods. 

“ There is no duty that has precedence of the duty of truth.” 
This axiom, says Dr. Horton, in the lecture from which I have 
already quoted, is “the great cause of Protestant prosperity.” 
Romanism, on the contrary, is based on the teaching of Pruner 
and other theologians, which Dr. Horton thus summarizes : 


Catholics are taught from the very beginning that there are duties 
which take precedence of the duty of truth, and that if the cause of 
religion, the cause of the Church, can be served by departing from 
truth, it is the duty of the good Catholic to serve the Church rather 
than truth. 


Dr. Horton then proceeds, in that “severely restrained style” 
the absence of which is so deplorable in the Unzverse, to say 
that, “when you speak of serving the cause of religion by a lie, 
it is the devil’s religion that you serve,” and that “this simple 
fact in the teaching of Romanism will account for the condition 
of Spain and Italy and France and South America.”! 

I now proceed to show how Dr. Horton puts into practice 
the doctrine which he preaches. 

On June 15 I wrote to ask for references for certain of his 
quotations from various authors, including “the Jesuit Diana” 
(who was not a Jesuit). After I had twice reminded him, I 
received the following reply : 


Chesils, Christchurch Road, Hampstead. 
August 1, 1898. 

Sir,—My delay in answering you has not been owing to any 
difficulty in referring you to the sources of my information. But I 
have been interested to find out the method of the Catholic Truth 
Society in order that I may describe it in one of the magazines. And 
you are most obliging in giving me my materials. I suppose I may 
assume that in all your correspondence with me about the Dews as 
applied to the Pope you were acquainted with the passage in the Corpus 
Juris, where the whole argument turns upon the position of the Pope 


1 Romanism and National Decay, p. 19. 
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as Deus; so that it is impossible for apologists to advance the plea 
that it is a slip of the pen. I refer to the first part of the Decretum 
Gratiani in the title to Chap. [s7c] vii. dist. 96. That is to say, you 
know the substantial truth of my allegation, and you attempt to deny 
it on the ground that I do not furnish you with the references. 
Having now the full material for exposing your method, and knowing 
your ways, you will excuse me for not continuing a correspondence in 
private. But in the public papers I shall be delighted to meet you. 
If therefore you will be good enough in any reputable journal—of 
course I do not include the Universe, or Catholic papers of that sort-— 
to dispute the accuracy of my quotation from Pruner, or my references 
to the Jesuit writings, I will at once send the authorities to be published 
in the paper, together with a statement of your methods, which will 
interest the public in its revived observation of the agelong ways of 
Romanism. Meanwhile, whether you make this challenge in the press 
or not, I shall feel perfectly at liberty to publish your whole procedure 


in reference to the title of the Pope. 
Yours, &c., 
R. F. Horton. 


To this letter, which is worth careful perusal, I at once 
replied as follows: 


Sir,—I am glad to learn that on this occasion you are able without 
difficulty to refer me to the sources of your information. I observe, 
however, that, as on the previous occasion, you carefully refrain from 
doing so. 

As to our former correspondence, I think you will find that I was 
careful to disclaim that acquaintance with medizval and renaissance 
literature which you professed to possess. And when you accuse me 
of knowing the substantial truth of your accusation and of attempting 
to deny it, you depart from the ordinary courtesy which should mark 
the correspondence of one gentleman with another, and I gladly 
excuse you (and myself) from any further correspondence. I must 
congratulate you on having at last found material in support of your 
hitherto unauthenticated statements, and I shal! await with interest 
your promised “exposure.” As you say you feel at liberty to publish 
my letters, you can have no objection to my claiming a similar privilege. 

Yours obediently, 
JAMES BRITTEN. 


It may save time, if I say here that the passage from 
Gratian which Dr. Horton charges me with having known, 
although I withheld my knowledge from him, is given and 
discussed at the length of three pages in the tract by Father 
Smith, which I myself sent to Dr. Horton! 

The next incident in the controversy is sufficiently 
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startling. On the evening of August 10 I received a note 
from a gentleman previously unknown to me, informing me 
that Dr. Horton was going to lecture to his congregation the 
following evening on “The Methods of the Catholic Truth 
Society.” I was fortunately able to arrange for a shorthand 
report of the lecture, which is now in my possession, and of 
which I hope in the future to make use: at present I will only say 
that the lecture abounded in irrelevancies and inaccuracies, as 
well as in deliberate misrepresentations of fact. For the purpose 
of comment I will take the report published in the Hampstead 
Record for August 13. It must be borne in mind that Dr. Horton, 
in his letter written only nine days before the lecture, not only 
made no allusion to his intention of delivering it, but announced 
that he would deal with our “ method ” “in one of the magazines.” 

1. Dr. Horton described “the methods by which the Church 
of Rome endeavoured to win over England.” These were two 
in number: first, “the Ransomists formed a band of pious 
roughs, whose duty it was to break up Protestant meetings ”— 
surely the Doctor must have been thinking of the Protestant 
Gideonites ?— but this method, so well calculated to “win over” 
opponents, “had been found useless, and they had fallen back 
on the use of tracts.” 

Some of the ablest of these were sent out by the Catholic Truth 
Society. He had read many of these, and found in them an audacity, 
a duplicity, a suppression of truth, a suggestion of the false, which would 
be incredible were it not put into_cold print and placed in their hands. 
They told just as much of the truth as and put it in such a way as 
would suit their argument, but never told the whole. This was 
admissible according to the ethics of the Jesuits and the doctrine of 
“reservation” (s/c), which fatal doctrine was responsible for the degra- 
dation of many Catholic countries. 


I presume this is what Dr. Horton would call an odzter dictum, 
for he adduced no single instance in support of his charge. 

2. He then proceeded, with that “ avoidance of personalities” 
which, according to the Christian World, is one of his charac- 
teristics, to make an attack upon myself. Mr. Britten, he says, 
asked him for a reference to a phrase, and “in reply, he wrote 
that he was too busy to look up the exact references, though 
the phrase was a common one, and if Mr. Britten disputed it, 
he would look it up.” ; 

I have published in full Dr. Horton’s letters, but my readers 
will search them in vain for anything in the least degree 
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supporting the above statement, condensed as it is. But what 
Dr. Horton said was far more explicit; my shorthand report reads: 


I had seen the phrase several times in ordinary reading. Months 
previous to my address I had been reading a great deal of medieval 
dogmatic, and theological works, and works upon the period of the 
renaissance in Italy. In all of these books I had seen the phrase, 
and I told Mr. Britten that if he disputed the phrase I was perfectly 
ready to undertake the labour of going over these books in order to 
find the exact reference. 

3. “In the meantime,’ says the newspaper report, and the 
shorthand writer confirms the expression, “ Mr. Britten had sent 
him a tract.” The tract was sent with my first letter, to which 
Dr. Horton’s was a reply. 

4. After the appearance of the second edition, “ Mr. Britten 
began to write him letters of the most insolent character, and 
published them in a Catholic paper in a way to make it appear 
that he (Dr. Horton) had behaved in a most dishonourable 
way. He took no notice of this moral assassination.” I have 
challenged Dr. Horton to publish these letters, and he has not 
done so—for obvious reasons. The public have these letters 
before them, with the exception of one of which I kept no 
copy, and they can judge. If they want further examples of 
Dr. Horton’s “severely restrained style,” these may be found in 
the Church Times for April 7, where, under the heading, 
“ Dr. Horton’s Veracity,” are printed three letters from his pen. 
I am sorry that the space at my disposal will not allow me to 
quote these ; they show that Dr. Horton’s method of meeting my 
inconvenient challenge is by no means exceptional with him. 

5. After Dr. Horton’s letter of August Ist, “Mr. Britten broke 
off the correspondence.” If my readers will consult the letters, 
they will find Dr. Horton’s words—I omit the insulting phrases 
which precede them—‘“ you will excuse me for not continuing 
a correspondence in private”! 

Such are a few examples, culled from a short newspaper 
report, of Dr. Horton’s regard for truth. History repeats itself. 
“ After preaching against the Catholic who crowns an image of 
the Madonna, the Protestant complacently goes his way, and 
sets light to a straw effigy of Guy Fawkes.” 


On the appearance of this report, I wrote in the Hampstead 
Record of August 2oth, a letter in which I pointed out what I 
have just said, and called upon Dr. Horton to explain his action. 
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Of this he took no notice. I then, acting on his promise to meet 
me “in the public papers,” challenged him to supply the 
“authorities ” for his references to the “ Jesuit writings ;” and I 
called Dr. Horton’s attention to this letter. In the Hampstead 
Record for September 24, he published the following acknow- 
ledgment, from which it will be seen that he apparently had not 
thought it worth while to consult my printed letter. 


Sir,—Mr. James Britten, the Secretary of the Catholic Truth Society, 
informs me that he is, in your columns, challenging me to give my 
authority for certain quotations from Roman Catholic writers contained 
in pp. 75—77 of my Zngland’s Danger. I shall, with your permission, 
give my authorities in the columns where the challenge is made. The 
passage from Pruner is in the Lehrbuch der Catholischen Moral 
Theologie, p. 718. The quotation from the modern Jesuit, Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J., will be found in his MZoral Philosophy, pp. 234, 235. 
The citations from Jesuit writers are given in McClintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia, under the article “ Probabilism.” I earnestly trust that my 
neighbours in Hampstead may be induced to study this article on 
the Jesuit ethics. Every Englishman who knows what Roman Moral 
Theology teaches will easily understand why the Roman Catholic 
countries of the world are in so deplorable a condition, and will 
inwardly resolve that his own beloved country shall never fall into a 
similar condition. William George Ward, by far the most distinguished 
writer on Roman Catholic doctrine in England, used to say: “‘ Make 
yourself clear that you are justified in deception, and then lie like a 
trooper” (IWiliiam George Ward and the Oxford Movement, p. 356). 
The difficulty in dealing with Roman Catholic controversialists is that 
you never know when they have “ made themselves clear that they are 
justified in deception.” For that reason I was obliged to insist that 
Mr. Britten should challenge my statements in public, where I would 
meet his challenge. My own view of Roman Catholicism is derived 
from Catholic writings and doctrines, and when Englishmen go to 
these sources instead of resting content with the statements of priests 
who “have made themselves clear that they are justified in deception,” 
their verdict against the Roman Church will be what it was at the time 
of the Reformation. Yours, &c. 

RoserT F. Horton. 

On this letter I make the following comments : 

1. Not only does Pruner not say what Dr. Horton attributes 
to him in the passage quoted above, but it may fairly be urged 
that he says the direct opposite, as will be seen from the 
following passages : 

The denial of the truth is a thing so contrary to rational nature, 
that no one can will it either for its own sake or for the sake of any 
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other end whatever. . . . No lie, whatever be its kind, is free from all 
sin, . . . for an act, the nature (object) of which is invariably against 
God’s will and ordinance, remains sinful under all circumstances, and 
even when the holiest end is in view. . . . Hence a lie is always a sin, 
even when it might serve for the preservation of one’s own life, or that 
of another, or for the attainment of any end however high and perfect.! 


2. It will be noticed that Dr. Horton admits that his 
“citations from Jesuit writers” are taken at second-hand. The 
article in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia is an utterly 
untrustworthy account, by a writer who shows no competent 
knowledge of his subject, and it is strange that Dr. Horton 
should not have detected this. But surely Oxford scholars are 
not usually content with second-hand quotations ? 

3. I pass by Dr. Horton’s remark as to “what Roman 
moral theology teaches,” because his rendering of Pruner shows 
that he is incapable of forming an accurate judgment on the 
subject. I say this, because I cannot suppose that he deliberately 
misrepresented the author from whom he professed to quote. 

4. As to the extract from Dr. Ward (which is taken from 
p. 31, not “p. 356” of the work quoted), I have pointed out in 
the Hampstead paper that when Ward made this remark he was 
an Oxford undergraduate and a Protestant. Moreover, on the 
very same page is a footnote, added “lest this saying should 
mislead,” adducing evidence as to Ward's truthfulness and love 
of straightforwardness.2, Not only does Dr. Horton omit any 
reference to this footnote, but he deliberately fastens upon 
the Catholic Church the responsibility for this saying of a 
Protestant undergraduate.’ 

It is impossible to suppose that Dr. Horton did not see this 
footnote, and I am at a loss to know how to distinguish his 
conduct from that which he falsely attributed to the Catholic 
Truth Society: “they tell just as much of the truth and put it in 
such a way as will suit their argument, but never tell the whole.” 
From my shorthand report I learn that he also said: “ Though 
a [Catholic] writer may know facts which would spoil his argu- 
ment, he feels no obligation to mention them if he has reason 
to suppose that the public is ignorant of them.” Surely we may 
say to Dr. Horton—Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur ! 

1 Pruner, 7did. p. 718. 
? The late Lord Tennyson said of Ward: ‘The most truthful man I ever knew 
was a strict Ultramontane; he was grotesquely truthful.” (1. G. Ward and the 


Catholic Revival, p. 399.) 
® The paral'el case of Kingsley and Newman will at once recur to the reader. 
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5. Dr. Horton repeats that if I would challenge his state- 
ments in public, he would show their accuracy. Why has he 
not done so? I have challenged his quotations, and have shown 
that they do not bear out the meaning he has put on them; 
I have challenged him to publish my “ most insolent ” letters ; 
I have challenged him to show that I deliberately concealed 
from him a passage which I myself sent him; and I have 
published these challenges, in accordance with his request, in 
a “reputable” journal. He has met none of these challenges, 
although a fortnight has elapsed since the latest of them was 
given. It would appear that even his friends are somewhat 
surprised at Dr. Horton’s attitude, for “A Protestant,” after 
recapitulating my challenges, which he says are “most fair,” 
adds: “It seems to me that in all fairness Dr. Horton should 
hesitate no longer to substantiate his various statements and 
protect his supporters from what would be just ridicule.” 

These are specimens of the method which is displayed 
throughout Dr. Horton’s lectures, which abound in statements 
so preposterous as to indicate that the lecturer had formed a 
low estimate of the intelligence of his hearers. But the whole 
of our correspondence, public and private, has arisen out of one 
point. Either Dr. Horton was telling the truth when he said 
that he had in his reading “again and again” met with the 
term, “Our Lord God the Pope,” or he was not. If he was, let 
him produce the evidence in support of his assertion. If he 
was not, would it not be better for him to own up like a man, 
and to confess that he has stated what he cannot prove? Until 
he has done one or the other, I would suggest that it would be 
more seemly to refrain from bringing charges of untruthfulness 
against Catholics or their Moral Theology. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 


1 Although Dr. Horton took no notice of my letters, they attracted the attention 
of a Mr. B. Staniforth. In his first letter, this gentleman so outrageously mis- 
represented what I had said, that the editor of the Hamfstead Record, whom I have 
to thank for his courtesy and fairness, added a footnote, pointing out that in his 
pretended citation from me, Mr. Staniforth had left out words the omission of which 
‘changed the whole sense of the quotation.” Unabashed by this exposure, Mr. 
Staniforth published two further letters, abounding in impossible quotations and 
illiterate references; as to one of these, ‘fa Protestant ” wrote to the Record, saying 
that it was ‘‘impossible that any fair-minded or honest Protestant can recognize 
Mr. Staniforth’s part in the controversy after the significant disclosure of his methods.”’ 
Another correspondent asks whether Mr. Staniforth ‘‘has received a brief from 
Dr. Horton.” To this no answer was given. I am informed on good authority 
that Mr. Staniforth is a leading member of Dr. Horton’s congregation, 




















Reviews. 


I.—THE RUSSIAN BURIAL SERVICE, AND OTHER OCCASIONAL 
OFFICES.! 


No volume of the invaluable series of translations of the 
Russian liturgy, due to the care of Provost Maltzew, the chaplain 
of the Russian Embassy at Berlin, is likely to be of more interest 
to outsiders, than that last published under the title of Begrad- 
niss Ritus, the Service for the Burial of the Dead. The ritual 
provided by the Orthodox Greek Church for the last scenes 
of man’s earthly pilgrimage is not only singularly beautiful, 
but singularly elaborate. The order for the burial of a secular 
person differs from that used for a monk; that of a monk 
from that of a priest, or again of a Bishop; while children, as 
with us, have a service of their own, entirely distinct from any 
of those mentioned. What is more, if a person chance to die in 
Easter week, the whole ritual for his interment is modified, and 
takes a tone more in harmony with that joyous season. From 
these facts alone it might be inferred that the doctrine of prayer 
for the departed is strongly accentuated in the liturgy of the 
Orthodox Church. Dr. Maltzew tells us in his extremely 
interesting Preface, that the offering of the unbloody Sacrifice is 
especially profitable for the souls of the dead, and that besides 
the prayers said for them in every celebration of the Divine 
liturgy, the Orthodox Church consecrates five days in the year 
wholly to the memory of the faithful departed, either to all in 
general or to particular classes, as when for instance, on the 
Saturday preceding the 26th of October, she offers the Holy 
Sacrifice for those who perished in the Battle of Kulikowo, 
(Sept. 8th, 1380). Also he tells us that in the case of each indi- 
vidual, certain days are appointed to pray for his soul; just as 
with us the day of burial, the third day, the thirtieth day, and 


1 Begrabniss Ritus und einige Spectelle und Alterthiimliche Gottesdinste Ces 
Orthodox-Katholischen Kirche des Morgenlandes. Deutsch und Slavisch. Von 
Alexios Maltzew. Berlin, 1898. 
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the anniversary, are made prominent in the rubrics of the 
Missal. In Russia the days so selected are the first after death, 
the third, the ninth, the twentieth, the fortieth, the half year, and 
the anniversary. So too the prayers and ¢roparia in the various 
services illustrate the same belief, often in very beautiful words. 
Here is a striking passage from the prosomia sung at the 
conclusion of the ordinary burial service, an appeal put into 
the mouth of the departed. 


Oh all ye who see me lie here before you bereft of voice and 
breath, make lamentation over me, you my brothers and my friends, 
my relatives and my acquaintances; for only yesterday did I hold 
speech with you and suddenly there has fallen upon me the awful hour 
of death. Come then all you who have loved me and kiss me the last 
kiss. Never again shall I go to and fro with you or hold converse with 
you. I depart hence to appear before the Judge with Whom there is 
no acceptation of persons. ‘There stand side by side subject and ruler, 
master and servant, rich and poor, all in like case, for each one will 
find favour and acceptance according to the works which he has done. 
But this at least I beg and entreat of you all: pray without intermission 
for me to Christ our God, that I may not on account of my sins be 
banished to the place of torments, but that He may vouchsafe there to 
place me where is eternal light. 


It is difficult in the extraordinary wealth of interesting 
material with which this volume is full, to make any fitting 
selection in the space at our disposal. Perhaps one of the most 
curious details which Dr. Maltzew makes known to us is the 
formula of absolution read aloud from a printed leaflet at the 
conclusion of the burial service, and then put into the dead 
man’s hand as he lies in his coffin. In an article entitled 
“ Broucolaccas,” printed in THE MONTH about a year since, 
the writer of this notice had occasion to speculate a little upon 
the “absolution crosses” which came into use in the Western 
Church during the eleventh and twelfth centuries and upon the 
written absolutions which in one or two cases were laid upon 
a corpse by holy men like Peter the Venerable and St. Hugh 
of Lincoln. It would seem that the practice is of Eastern 
origin, and that it still survives in the Orthodox Church, as 
does also the belief that the bodies of excommunicated 
persons cannot until absolved be dissolved into their elements 
and are inhabited by demons. One of the forms of absolu- 
tion from a ban or curse, praying that God may permit the 
body to return to its primeval dust, is printed in the volume 
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before us. As the Slav text is not given, it presumably exists 
only in Greek, and this is perhaps a sign that the use of such 
formule has in practice become almost obsolete. 

The second part, which consists of a variety of occasional 
offices, many of which have confessedly fallen into desuetude, is 
almost more interesting than the first. Dr. Maltzew has 
enriched the text with an abundance of useful notes, supplying 
information on many points of difficulty. It is interesting to 
learn from the ancient ritual for Palm Sunday that in the 
procession of that day, the Bishop who acted as celebrant rode 
upon an ass, the bridle of which was held by the Emperor 
himself. In the Western Church, where much satire was levelled 
at the practice by the Reformers, it would seem that a wooden 
figure was usually employed. But the custom must be an 
ancient one, for in the Life of St. Ulric of Augsburg, in the 
tenth century, we find mention of this Palm Sunday procession, 
with the effiigzes Salvatoris sedentis super asinum. Finally, we 
may notice that the strongly national spirit of the Orthodox 
Church comes very much to the surface in the contents of these 
volumes. The thanksgiving office, drawn up to be celebrated 
on every Christmas Day in thanksgiving for the repulse of the 
French army from Russia in 1812, is a notable case in point, but 
is only one among many. 


2.—EXAMINATION OF BUTLER’S ANALOGY.! 

In THE MONTH for August, 1891, we reviewed Mr. Hughes's: 
two ample volumes, Principles of Natural and Supernatural 
Morals. We pronounced them “hard and brain-wearing,”’ no 
occupation for a superficial reader, but full of thought, and 
suggestive of much reflection to the patient and leisured student. 
The present volume is quite of the same calibre. It is one of 
those works that are the despair of reviewers, for your reviewer, 
being a man of many books, is necessarily a superficial reader. 
To any one who has to get up the Analogy for examination 
purposes, the summaries of its doctrine and extracts that 
Mr. Hughes provides will prove useful: the rest he will do well 
to leave severely alone. But to any one who wishes to study or 
teach the Analogy in view of gaining a real scientific grasp of 
Ethics and of Natural Religion, we recommend Mr. Hughes as 


1 Critical Examination of Butler’s Analogy. By the Rev. Henry Hughes, M.A. 
276 pp. London: Kegan Paul. 
VOL. XCII. JJ 
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a companion to have by him to interrogate at leisure, and 
meditate upon his replies. He considers the argument of the 
Analogy in general anything but conclusive. Analogical argu- 
ment does not pretend to attain to more than a high degree of 
probability ; but Butler, Mr. Hughes considers, has not reached 
even that goal. He estimates the probability of one of the 
Bishop’s most important conclusions by the fraction 3, where 
the integer stands for certainty. 

We must add that all Butler’s conclusions in favour 
of Natural Religion and Christianity Mr. Hughes accepts 
thoroughly: it is the Bishop’s argument that he considers 
defective. 

The author of the Analogy, were he alive, would doubtless 
make good his vindication on some points. For instance, there 
is some weight in the argument that conduct makes character, 
and character is a large determinant of happiness: therefore a 
man who by his misconduct ruins his character, ruins also his 
happiness for future time, as Butler contends. Again, Butler 
distinguishes between “sensation” and “reflection”: he says 
“it is by no means certain” that the bodily organs are required 
for the latter process, hence he argues a probability of the 
soul’s surviving after death. Catholic scholastic writers enforce 
this argument by the consideration that for “reflection,” or 
thought proper, the concurrence of the bodily organs is not 
required, only for the imagination that accompanies all human 
thought. 

Mr. Hughes takes a peculiar view of Conscience. Conscience 
appears to him “no natural faculty, but the Voice of God the 
Holy Ghost that speaks within us.” What he calls “ Conscience,’ 
Catholic theologians call “actual grace.” Conscience as a faculty 
is not distinct from Reason. Mr. Hughes makes Revelation 
a necessity under any system of Providence. Here, again, 
Catholic theologians disagree. They hold the possibility of a 
“state of pure nature,” without any actual grace, or any 
revelation coming from God to man; but not of course without 
the natural faculty of Conscience which is really human reason. 

Mr. Hughes quarrels, rashly, as it appears with Butler, for 
saying: “There is, in the nature of things, an original standard 
of right and wrong in actions, independent upon all will; 
but which unalterably determines the will of God.” This, 
Mr. Hughes thinks, is “to conceive of a Power other than 
a superior to (Ged) Himself.” The difficulty is usually 
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considered an elementary one. The common answer is that 
the standard which determines the Divine Will, is no other 
than the Divine Nature. Or does Mr. Hughes refuse to allow 
any distinctive of any kind between Will and Nature in God? 
Butler here rests upon received doctrine. 

We cannot think with Mr. Hughes that “it may be only 
a very small portion of our happiness in the future world, that 
is at all dependent upon desert.” This seems an undue inference 
from the present life of probation to the future life of reward, 
from the state of transition to the state of finality. Happiness 
in that final state is not a thing that can be divided into 
“portions,” or depend upon circumstances. 

Butler, however, is open to correction on many points, and 
many of Mr. Hughes's criticisms are judicious. In a celebrated 
passage, Butler argues from “the amazing waste of nature, and 
from the fact, that of the numerous seeds of vegetables and 
bodies of animals, we do not see perhaps, that one in a million 
actually does reach its natural maturity and perfection.” This 
he takes to illustrate what he assumes to be the fact, that the 
generality of men do not improve or grow better in their 
present state of probation. Mr. Hughes justly calls this 
“a pessimistic view,” as dwelling too exclusively on the doctrine 
of habit, and ignoring the frequent fact of repentance and 
Divine pardon. He also very well takes the Bishop to task, 
for “a confusion between Scripture and revelation.” The 
revelation, over and above Scripture, that Mr. Hughes insists 
upon is the voice of God speaking by conscience, or by the 
inspirations of actual grace in the heart of each man. But 
there is a further public revelation on which Mr. Hughes does 
not sufficiently dwell; it is the revelation of Christ, preserved 
in the tradition of the Visible Church. Butler himself supplies 
the omission, when he writes :' “Had Moses and the Prophets, 
Christ and His Apostles, only taught and by miracles proved 
Religion to the contemporaries, the benefits of their instruction 
would have reached but a small portion of mankind ; Christianity 
must have been in a great degree sunk and forgot in a very 
few ages. To prevent this, appears to have been one reason 
why a visible Church was instituted, to be, like a city on a hill, 
a standing memorial to the world of the duty which we owe 
our Maker.” 

In reading Butler with Mr. Hughes’ damaging comments, 


2 Pp. a. ehh, 
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we must ever remember that the natural reasons for religion 
are never more than half the reason. There is a proposition 
condemned by Innocent XI., that the assent of faith cannot be 
stronger than the reasons assignable for it. The reasons 
assignable for Theism and for Christianity certainly do not 
appear at their best in Butler’s Analogy. Yet it is, and 
Mr. Hughes allows it to be, a valuable book, an aid to faith 
for many souls. 


3-—DE ACTIBUS HUMANIS.! 


This is a volume which is certain of a welcome from 
those who, having studied their moral theology in the usual 
text-books, are anxious to go deeper into the fundamental 
questions which lie at the root of all solutions of cases. A 
writer in the Fortnightly Review complained that the education 
provided for our law-students in chambers might give them indeed 
a great insight into individual cases, but at the cost of a total 
want of practice in arguing from principles; though such a 
reproach cannot be cast upon the training of the moralist in the 
Schools, yet, taking into account the natural inertness of the 
human mind, and consequent aptitude for adopting ready-made 
solutions, any book such as the one before us, which goes 
unhesitatingly to first principles, provides for our reasoning 
powers a healthy stimulus, which of itself would be sufficient 
warrant for praise. 

But there are other qualities beyond native vigour. It is all 
important in a text-book that the thought should be directed 
along certain definite and well-recognized lines, so that there 
should be nothing in it to be unlearned afterwards. For the 
Catholic student no safer guide can be found than St. Thomas, 
the study of whom has been insisted on so strongly by the 
Holy Father, and the learned author, besides showing on almost 
every page of his work his rigid adherence to the text of the 
Angelic Doctor, gives evidence of a deep and matured study of 
the original by the careful comparison of apparently contra- 
dictory passages, and a nice discrimination of the earlier and 
later, and presumably more accurate opinions. Nor does 
this faithful adherence to St. Thomas impose any limits on those 
whose opportunities and tastes lead them to wander further 

1 De Actibus Humanis ontologice et psychologice consideratis. Auctore Victore 
Frinz, S.J. Friburgi Brisgovize : Sumptibus Herder. 
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afield in search of truth. Those who have already dipped into 
the folios of Ruiz, Ripalda, Suarez, Vasquez, and others of the 
classics among the Schoolmen, will find abundant reference to 
them, while those whose reading may have led them to the 
more modern works of Kleutgen, Ballerini, Palmieri, Jungmann, 
and Scheeben, will find that these standard authors have been 
in no way neglected. 

The want of an Index is a grave omission in a book so full 
of matter; we hope that a second edition may soon appear 
with this defect removed. 


4.—PASTORAL THEOLOGY.! 


The want of an English text-book on Pastoral Theology has 
been long felt, and Dr. Stang has done us a service in supplying 
the need. Many a young priest goes on the mission with the 
vaguest notion of the duties he has to perform, and learns by 
bitter experience that a good will does not supply for want of 
knowledge and of practical instruction. When, moreover, we 
reflect what mighty issues depend on the mode of action of 
a priest in his priestly functions, and how every word he speaks 
carries with it a weight of which he is himself very often 
unconscious, we can scarcely over-rate the importance of his 
being duly instructed in the principles which should regulate 
his life in his momentous and often difficult and dangerous 
relations with the members of his flock. He will indeed in 
every case have reccived a careful instruction in moral theology, 
but this is not sufficient to make him a good confessor, and what 
is there that has a greater influence on those committed to his 
care than a wise and prudent performance of the duties of the 
confessional? He will also have been trained in dogmatic 
theology, but this is not enough to make him an effective 
preacher, and even if he has had to preach once and again 
before his fellow-students, yet he has still a great deal to learn 
if he is to reach the hearts of his people. And it is just the 
same in every department of his ministerial life. Without 
a systematic training in pastoral theology he is sure to make 
countless mistakes in catechizing, in instructing converts, visiting 
the sick, and in the advice he gives to those who are in trouble, 

1 Pastoral Theology. By the Rev. W. Stang, D.D., Vice-Rector of the American 


College, Louvain, and Professor of Pastoral Theology at the same. Brussels : Societé 
Belge de Librairie. London: Burns and Oates. 
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and who have recourse to him with almost unlimited confidence 
as their appointed friend and counsellor and guide, and the 
solver of their doubts and difficulties. e 
Of course it is not possible that a book should lay down 
rules for all the individual cases that will come before a priest, 
but it can lay down certain principles which a good will, aided 
by occasional advice from some experienced guide of souls, will 
enable him to apply, God’s grace helping him, to the due 
performance even of his most difficult duties. It is these 
principles which Dr. Stang states with great clearness and 
prudence, and with a knowledge of his subject that is clearly 
the fruit of long practice, as well as of a thorough acquaintance 
with the needs of a priest on the mission. His hints respecting 
the confessional are admirable. He insists on the absolute 
necessity of a thorough knowledge of moral theology. 


The harm caused by an ignorant confessor can scarcely be repaired. 
An ignorant confessor either overcharges the weak with burdens unbear- 
able, crushing him or driving him to despair, or he lulls the careless 
with a false security in the midst of real danger.! 


He also lays stress on the advisability of suggesting remedies 
for sin, and of always giving some little admonition or advice to 
every penitent. These are valuable instruments in the hands 
of a confessor, but are too often neglected. “Words spoken in 
the confessional,” says Dr. Stang, “ go direct to the heart. They 
are generally far more instructive than a sermon or instruction.”? 
Yet how many priests invariably send away their penitents 
without a word! “If the penitent is a fellow-priest, do not 
dismiss him without some words of admonition,” is our author’s 
prudent advice. 

All the various departments of a priest’s ministry are treated 
in turn. Preaching, catechizing, visiting, the administration of 
the sacraments, missions, schools, sodalities, &c., and the advice 
given is both practical and full of common sense. Dr. Stang 
writes especially for America. The Councils of Baltimore are 
continually quoted, and all the allusions are to American ways 
and American customs. At the same time the priests of other 
countries may learn much from this instructive volume. 


t P, 146. * Pa67. 
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5.—CATHOLICISME ET DEMOCRATIE.! 


The key-note to this selection of articles by the editor of 
the Quinzaine is given in his own prefatory words: “Le 
Catholicisme et la Démocratie, loin d’étre, ainsi qu’on |’a trop 
souvent pensé, deux forces ennemies, sont, au contraire, deux 
puissances complémentaires qui s’attirent et s’appellent l’une 
autre.” It is not merely that Catholicism is patient of 
democracy, as of any other form of polity so long as it is 
effectual in securing the common good, but that there is a sort 
of natural affinity between the religion of the people and the 
government of the people. Our agreement with M. Fonsegrive 
will depend much on a clear understanding of his terms and 
propositions. He assumes that the end of all government, 
democratic or otherwise, is the good of the entire people, and 
that as soon as the good of any party is sacrificed to that of 
any other party or individual, we have tyranny and not govern- 
ment. Probably in his definition of that common good he 
would be widely at variance with the majority of contemporary 
democrats. In democracy, however, the entire people is not 
only the fiza/ cause, but also the efficient cause of government ; 
but here again M. Fonsegrive is justly insistent that it is not 
the physical force, or the wish of the majority, that is to prevail, 
but the public conscience. There is no authority but the 
authority of conscience, whose right alone is Divine. It is the 
pretence of all governments to determine what is just and right, 
what is truly for the common good, what is therefore the will 
of God. Different polities are but different methods of ascer- 
taining and declaring and enforcing what is right. In the 
childhood of peoples the many are incompetent in their 
collective capacity to discern for themselves, and therefore need 
to be guided and directed by the few; but as enlightenment 
progresses and the public conscience is formed, they become 
more approximately capable of self-guidance, and the direction 
tends to pass from the few to the many till the process 
culminates in democracy. Meantime, the end and aim of all 
government should be to create a social conscience, and to 
make autonomy more and more possible. This of course is 
secured in the measure that obedience ceases to be blind and 
military, and that the people are, as in England, taken into the 


1 Catholicisme et Démocratie. Par George Fonsegrive. Paris: Lecoffre, 1898. 
8vo, 281 pp. 
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confidence of the government and allowed to understand the 
reasons of the laws imposed upon them. Such, we take it, is 
M. Fonsegrive’s conception of the ideal democracy towards 
which a Christian civilization should naturally tend in virtue 
of the popularization of the principles of right and justice. In 
France he looks for redemption in cordial and whole-minded 
sympathy with the ideas of the Holy Father in this matter ; 
not does he think that the endeavours of M. le Comte de Mun 
to unite the classes and masses will be more successful than the 
endeavour to mix oil and water. For the masses resent charity 
and patronage, and demand justice; nor will they allow any 
rights in the classes even to direct and guide the democratic 
movement which seem to be founded on birth or anything else 
than personal competence. Yet since that movement can 
hardly be conducted on healthy lines, or brought to a happy 
issue by the untaught millions, it is, M. Fonsegrive thinks, the 
manifest duty of the educated Catholic democrat to serve it 
with all his energies, not in a spirit of patronage or condescension, 
but of absolute and devoted self-suppression. 

There are various other topics discussed in the same spirit ; 
and perhaps the articles entitled Awr jeunes gens are most 
deserving of consideration as showing among young French 
Catholics an intelligent zeal for the advance of religion and the 
cause of the Church, leading to corporate efforts of which we 


have no example in this country. 


6.—SPIKENARD.! 

The public has no reason to suppose, and therefore in 
criticizing may not suppose, that the author of Spzkenard differs 
in his religious convictions from the author of Gods and their 
Makers. Assuming such identity, this collection of singularly 
graceful devotional poems, redolent of Catholic sentiment, 
pervaded by the ethos of the purer mysticism, and yet coming 
from one whose attitude towards the Faith, however wistfully 
regretful, is none the less negative and agnostic, is a remarkable 
though characteristic product of our day. It has sometimes 
been hastily inferred that no man without living faith can put 
forth the faith in an adequate and moving form. But all that 


1 Spikenard. A Book of Devotional Love-Poems. By Laurence Housman. 
London: Grant Richards, 1898. 
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is really needed is a certain natural aptitude for religion, which 
though in some degree granted to all, amounts in particular 
cases to what might be called genius; and together with this 
a delicacy of zsthetic discernment and emotion, an eye for 
imagery, an ear for music, and above all a heart with needs 
greater than the mind can satisfy or explain. Who felt the 
sublimity of religion or gave it fairer utterance than Macbeth ; 
and yet whose will was more set against its spell, more dead 
to the call to which his sensibility was so wide awake ? 

Certainly the converse problem presents no difficulty. We 
are long since resigned to expecting nothing but the most 
halting and clumsy presentment of religion from those who 
are beyond all doubt full of it. Yet we cannot quite rest in 
this utter severance of belief from expression; and we feel 
that the soul of religion and its worthy embodiment are com- 
plementary one of another, and cry out each for the other; 
that their divorce is violent and non-natural; nor has a man 
any right to rest till he has found fair clothing for the naked 
truth, or else some truth worthy the clothing, as the case may 
be. One needed not to hold the story of Arthur and his 
knights for Gospel in order: to write the /dylls of the King ; 
nor to be a saint in order to catch the expression of sanctity 
as did Lippo Lippi; nor need Mr. Housman give objective 
value to Catholic beliefs in order to throw himself for artistic 
purposes into the attitude of the devout Catholic; though 
perhaps he must of necessity possess some remote capacity 
for being what he can so well resemble. Tennyson saw all 
that he dreamt of Arthur realized and surpassed in another 
King; the garment he had woven found a Wearer for whom 
it was all too strait and mean; but this vase of Spzkenard, 
fragrant and precious though it be, is destined by the offerer 
for the feet of one who is to him the Fairest of Dreams, but 
no more. He has not learnt that man’s dreams may be less 
lovely than God’s truth, but they cannot be more: “Who made 
the eyes, but I?” 

Mr. Housman’s critic in the Atheneum is much distressed 
for what he deems a decline in the robust and cheerful irre- 
ligiousness of the author of Gods and their Makers, and looks on 
this sickly-smelling Spzkenard as betokening some unhealthy 
hankering after faith; but a keener insight would show him 
ground for even greater hope in the perfect divorce evidenced 
in these poems between the author’s sentiments and his con- 
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victions ; in this dz/etiante toying with inspirations which 
thousands have obeyed unto death; in this opening of the 
heart’s door to the advances of Christ, to the sensations and 
pleasant influences of imaginary conversion, and shutting it in 
His face with a zest as soon as He would set foot on the 
threshold. We almost seem to see the process of self-hardening 
in operation, and the more we admire the less we hope. 


7.—MERE JULIE BILLUART! 


The Sisters of Notre Dame have convents in various parts 
of England, and foremost among them all the famous Training 
College at Liverpool. They have thus acquired many friends, 
who have learned to appreciate their quiet but enterprising 
spirit, and will be glad of an opportunity to learn something 
about their foundress, the Venerable Julie Billuart, whose cause 
was introduced at Rome only four years ago, but has already 
made substantial progress. Such an opportunity for the friends 
of Notre Dame is offered by the new Life which lies before us. 
The only name on the title-page is that of Father Clare, who 
edits and introduces the Life with an appreciative account of 
Mére Julie’s virtues. The authoress conceals her identity under 
the modest designation of “a member of the same Congrega- 
tion,” namely, of Notre Dame. We will not attempt to penetrate 
this concealment, but we may congratulate her on the success 
with which she has accomplished her filial task, and has made 
her Mother and her first companions to live again for us in 
her pages. 

Julie Billuart was born in 1751 and died in 1817. Thus her 
life was cast in that eventful period which ushered out the 
eighteenth and ushered in the present century. It was a fiery 
as well as an eventful period, but it was an age which, if it killed 
off an old order of things, gave birth also to another, instinct 
with all the freshness and promise of a new life. It was such in 
regard to sacred as well as secular manners and institutions, 
and so it became an age in which the workings of that 
Divine providence which guides the destinies of the Church 
was specially discernible. It is in this light that we can best 


1 The Life of the Venerable Servant of God Julie Billuart, Foundress of the 
Institute of Notre Dame. By a member of the same Congregation. Edited by 
Father Clare, S.J. London and Leamington: Art and Book Company. 
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study the origins of the Congregation of Notre Dame, one of 
the many Religious Congregations, now so indispensable to us, 
which date back to that time. 

Julie was the daughter of a pious couple living in the little 
village of Cuvilly, near Compiégne, in Picardy. Her father kept 
a little country shop and possessed some land, which enabled 
him to support his small family, his wife and three children, in 
ease and comfort for their social condition. But when Julie was 
sixteen, thieves broke into the house, and by their depredations 
drove M. Billuart into bankruptcy. It was her energy which 
mainly enabled the family to survive this misfortune. Seven years 
later, however, another trial ensued. She was by her father’s 
side when the bullet of some intending murderer pierced the 
window-pane. Till then, though delicate, she had enjoyed com- 
paratively good health; but now a nervous attack was brought 
on which shattered her whole frame, paralyzed her limbs, and 
bound her to her couch. She was a cripple, and, what was 
worse, she began to lose the power of speech, and could com- 
municate with others only with great difficulty. In spite of this 
trial, however, she seemed only to increase her union with God 
in prayer, and the charitable labours for others, especially for 
the young, by which she had already gained for herself the 
name of the Saint of Cuvilly. In 1790 began the Terror, and 
its effects were soon felt in Picardy. The priests were con- 
strained to hide, and Julie herself was compelled to share the 
same lot. It was by this means she was eventually trans- 
ported on her sick-couch to Amiens, where she could remain 
more effectually concealed ; but the new shock to her nerves 
had increased the paralysis, and she must have been a pitiful 
sight to see, and certainly the last in whom one would have 
recognized the destined foundress of a Congregation of Nuns 
devoted to the work of education. The time, however, was 
drawing near when she was to embark on this enterprise, and 
the transportation of Amiens was preparing the way for it. The 
spiritual wisdom and sweetness which flowed from the lips of the 
poor sufferer drew many pious souls to her sick-couch, and among 
them at this time the Vicomtesse Frangoise Blin de Bourdon. 
A strange sight it must have been—and yet not a strange 
sight, because one of the sort with which Church history has 
familiarized us—to see this representative of all that was most 
aristocratic, and at the same time most saintly and charitable, in 
the ‘daughters of the ancien régime, and the humble v7//ageoise 
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forming a life-long friendship, casting their lots together, and 
the child of the people becoming the recognized leader. They 
were fellow-foundresses however, these two, socially so distinct, 
spiritually so one, and it is as such that their daughters venerate 
them. Now that they were joined together other choice souls 
began to gather round them. Some, indeed, who at first seemed 
marked out for the new institute fell away, but by 1803, after a 
short stay in the village of Bettancourt, a house was taken at 
Amiens, in the Rue Neuve, and Pére Varin, so well known for 
his work in founding the Society of the Sacred Heart, said 
the first Mass in their chapel. For a time things went on 
promisingly, but it was not at Amiens that the mother-house 
of the Congregation was destined to be. By what strange 
chances and misunderstandings Mere Julie was eventually 
driven out of her own convent at the instances of a well- 
meaning but wrong-headed chaplain, and how the result was 
to transfer the chief residence to Namur, the reader will find 
narrated in this biography. He will find, too, with what sweet 
and saintly dispositions Mére Julie bore all her troubles and 
persecutions, and how everything eventually righted itself, and 
the foundations of the institute were solidly laid before she was 
called to her rest in 1817. 


8.—MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOGMA. 


Bail’s Theologie Affective is not known to very many, but it 
is much esteemed by those who do know it, as is clear from 
the editions it has passed through since its original publica- 
tion in 1638. The chief difficulty in extending the use of it 
is its size: five octavo volumes are apt to repel. It is this 
inconvenience which Father Bellord has sought to remedy, 
whilst at the same time presenting the work in an English 
dress. He has, therefore, by cutting out the long developments 
in the way of affections and applications, and by judiciously 
condensing the rest, succeeded in reducing it to two small 
octavo volumes. 

The idea of the book is to provide out of the resources of 
dogmatic theology, material for pious meditations, matter of this 
kind being more solid and illuminating than much which we 


1 Meditations on Christian Dogma. By the Rev. James Bellord, Chaplain to the 
Forces. With an Introduction from the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 2 vols. 
London : Catholic Truth Society. 
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find in the common meditation-books. The order followed is 
that of the various theological treatises, beginning with God and 
ending with the Last Things, and under each heading three 
points are given. In arranging these subjects and the points, 
Father Bellord has not felt bound to confine himself to Bail. 
He borrows, as he tells us in his Preface, from Nicolas, 
McCausland, and Lacordaire; and even from Max Nordau, 
Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Benjamin Kidd, though, as may be 
imagined, he draws from the latter only for certain physical or 
psychical aspects of truths and duties—as, for instance, the 
effect upon the body of over-indulgence of the passions. 

We have only praise for this undertaking, which we trust 
may be useful. The style is good and the thoughts are well 
put, often too with a pleasing freshness. We may refer, by 
way of example, though without quoting, to the meditation on 
the Effects of Sanctifying Grace, and to that on the Utilities of 
Confession, the study of which might have aided certain 
dignitaries to understand better the scope and healthy character 
of this ordinance. Though called meditations, the various 
sections will also form excellent matter for catechetical 
instruction. Indeed, perhaps the criticism which will occur 
to most minds is that the affective part of the meditation 
requires a little more guidance than the text gives; but Father 
Bellord points out, not without reason, that this was necessary 
unless the bulk of the book was to be much increased. How- 
ever, some easy and excellent rules for meditation, according 
to the method of St. Sulpice, are given at the head of each 
volume. 

There is an Introductory Letter by the Cardinal Archbishop 
in which the book is warmly recommended. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE Catholic Truth Society sends seven leaflets and three new 
tracts. The leaflets—T7he Rev. Joseph Slattery, Sister Mary 
Elizabeth (Slattery), The Duke of Norfolk on Nuns (which 
reprints the Duke’s letter of last year when asked to join in 
a Sheffield demonstration against an invasion of the Slatterys), 
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on 


The History of ex-Pricst Ruthven—will be useful for distribution 
in neighbourhoods troubled with these travelling impostors. 
The /ron Virgin is an account of the instrument of torture so 
called, which it seems was introduced into Nuremberg by 
Protestants, not Catholics. The leaflet is an abridgment of 
Father Herbert Lucas's erudite tract on the same subject. 
Mr. Kensit’s Methods is a title which explains itself. Zhe 
Bishops and the Bible gives a list of the terms of approval with 
which various Archbishops and Bishops have recommended 
Messrs. Burns and Oates’ recent edition of the New Testament. 
They are printed as dissipating the false impression that the 
Church disapproves of Bible-reading. 

Of the tracts, Mother Mary Teresa Dubouché, by Miss Edith 
Renouf, is the reprint of a recent MONTH article, and gives an 
account of the life of the Foundress of the Expiatory Congre- 
gation newly established at Beaufort Street, Chelsea. Zhe 
Reformation at St. Martin's, Leicester, by Mr. Dudley Baxter, 
is anew accession to the Historical Papers, which completes a 
fifth volume of the same. The Angelus is by Father Bridgett, 
with a Prefatory Letter from the Cardinal. It is addressed to 
all who have at heart the conversion of England, and suggests 
that they should use the Auge/us as a devotion of the Confra- 
ternity of Compassion. Such a practice, the author points out, 
will be in the fullest keeping with the intention for which the 
Angelus was originally introduced by Archbishop Arundel. 
We all know the earnestness with which Father Bridgett can 
advocate a cause like this; we know too the ability with which 
he can illustrate such a theme out of the resources of his 
intimate knowledge of the past. We would suggest that it 
should be made a matter of duty to read and digest this new 
proposal. 

Christ's Teaching and our Religious Divisions (Art and Book 


Company) 


), is a little treatise on Papal Supremacy and Infalli- 
bility. Its conclusions are reasoned out clearly and logically, 
in a way which suggests that the author, Father Courtois, has 
had experience of the professor’s chair. It starts from the 
fact of so many religious divisions. All these have arisen out 
of the professed endeavour to hold to our Lord's teaching. 
Has then our Lord left on earth no provision whereby a certain 
knowledge of the teaching for which He came down from 
Heaven may be preserved to all ages? Common sense declares 
that He must have done, as also that neither the New Testament 
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alone, nor that supplemented by supposed interior revelations 
or private reading of the Fathers, is sufficient. What reason 
points to as required by the conditions of human nature is 
precisely such a system as the Catholic Church represents, and 
what is thus antecedently to be anticipated is found to agree 
with a careful study of the Bible and Church history. Such is 
the author's argument, and it is no doubt an effective one. He 
expounds it convincingly, though perhaps without sufficient 
lightness of touch for English readers. Scotch readers, however, 
for whom it is primarily written, like a bit of good, stiff 
argument. One criticism. It is a pity that doubt should be 
expressed as to the genuineness of the documents giving the 
history of St. Cyprian’s opposition to the Pope. Fortunately, 
the argument is not founded in any way on this suggestion, 
but it is playing into the hands of an adversary even to 
mention it. 

We learn from Messrs. Sands and Co., that in the course of 
this month they will publish Christzanity or Agnosticism, a 
translation from the French of the Abbé Louis Picard, Grand- 
Vicaire of the Metropolitan Church of Lyons. The clergy are 
continually being asked to name a competent treatise on this 
subject, and there can be no question of our need of good ones 
to recommend. On the other hand, M. Picard’s treatise, in its 
original form, has been received with wide approval on the 
Continent, and, as we understand, was read with interest by 
Mr. Gladstone. We look forward, therefore, to its appearance in 
an English dress, and shall give it our careful attention. The 
book begins, as we lIcarn from the prospectus, with an exami- 
nation into the current theories of materialism, and _ their 
tendency to agnosticism, and then passes on to investigate the 
evidence of the Divine existence, and of the spirituality of the 
soul. Thus the way is prepared for a discussion of the Christian 
evidences as exhibited in the Life and Teaching of our Lord, 
and in the character of the Catholic Church. Finally, there is a 
survey of other religions, and a study of the character of the 
chief Christian doctrines. Theologians will recognize here the 
matter of the usual theological treatise, De Vera Religzone. 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 
Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


The ETUDES (October 5 and 20.) 

Gladstone and the Transformation of English Political Life. 
H. Prdéot. The Law of Moses. /. Prat. The Bursting 
of a Bubble Reputation. Zola and his Works. 4. Martin. 
The Chinese Missions and the present Political Crisis. 
J. Gouverneur. Francis I. and Henry VIII. at Boulogne. 
H. Chérot. Reviews, &c. 

Léon Ollé-Laprune. Z.Roure. Vieira—his Life and his Oratory. 
L.Cabral. Books in Ancient Days. #.Prat. The Jubilee 
of All Souls’ Day at Cluny. #7. Prélot. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (October 1.) 

The Papal Encyclical on the Rosary. Pax. The School of 
Socialism and Anarchy. Kant and Modern Science. 
A Scholastic of the Old School (Denis the Carthusian). 
Reviews, &c. 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (October.) 


A Seventeenth-Century Benedictine. Dom P. Renaudin. Michelet. 
Abbé Delfour. A Poet Moralist—Numa Boudet. JZ. 
Aqueltant. Tennyson.—V. P. Ragey. The History of 
a French Parish during the Revolution. /. B. Vaned. 
Recent Oriental Literature. A. Lepitre. Recent Archzo- 
logy. J. B. Martin. Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (October.) 

The Decrees of Trent and the Vatican on the Interpretation of 
Scripture. 7. Granderath, S.J. The New Days and the 
Old Faith. Dr. Sezdenberger. The Power of the Press. 
Dr.Rody. The Early Printing-Presses of Mainz. F. Roth. 
The Influence of Holy Communion on Morality. /. Sorg. 
Reviews, &c. 

LA REVUE BENEDICTINE. (October.) 

Dom Fonteneau. Dom /. M. Besse. The Benedictine Obser- 
vatory of Kremsmiinster. D.R. Proost. A Protestant 
Apologist of St. Thomas of Aquin. D. U. Baltus. The 
Ninth Centenary of All Souls’ Day. P. Reviews, &c. 








